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(jrKSTrt  AT  LI  NCIIKON  IN  IIONOK  OK  (JKNKUAL  <JKKAKI)<)  MACIIAIX),  I'KKSIDKNT  OK  (THA 

The  moiiitHTS  of  tho  OovcrniiiK  Hoiinl  of  tho  I’lin  Anifrioaii  I'nion  woro  hosts  iit  ii  Iiiiichoon  in  honor  of  the  I’rcsiilonl  of  Cnlin,  April  ‘H,  IH27,  nt  llu*  l*an  American 
rnion.  In  tho  laonp  at>|N>ar  tho  followinK: 

Kront  row,  left  to  riitht:  The  Anihassador  of  Chile,  Dr.  .MiKiiel  Criiehaita;  the  .Vmhii.s.sailor  of  .Mexits),  Dr.  Manuel  ('.  TNIer:  the  .Vniha.ssai|or  of  .Vritentina,  Dr. 
Ilonorio  I’ueyrredon;  the  SisTetary  of  .''tote  of  the  Cnited  States,  Hon.  Krank  H.  KoIIokk:  the  Kresiilent  of  Ciiha,  Oiui.  (ierardo  .Machado;  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  OoverniiiK  Hoard,  Dr.  Knriiine  Olaya,  Minister  of  Colomhia:  the  .Vniliius.sador  of  i’eru.  Dr.  llernSn  Velanic;  the  .V tn hiussador  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Ouritel  ilo 
.Vinaral:  the  .VnilKi.s.sador  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Ore.stes  Kerrara.  Seconil  row,  left  to  riitht:  .Secretary  of  Comniiinications  of  Culia,  .Sehor  Don  Kafael  Siinchez  .\halif;  the 
.Minister  of  the  Dominican  Ke|iuhlic,  .Sehor  Don  .Vnitel  .Morales;  the  .Minister  of  Haiti,  Al.  Hannihal  I’riiss  the  .Minister  of  (iuatemala,  Sehor  Don  Kraiici.sco 
SAnchez  I.atour;  the  .Minister  of  Crnituay,  Dr.  JiksiImi  Varela;  the  .Minister  of  Kanama,  Dr.  Kieardo  J.  .Mfaro;  the  .Mini.ster  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Carlos  K.  Orisanti; 
the  .Alinister  of  .Nicaraitiia,  Dr.  .Vlejandro  (Ysar;  the  Charitf  d'.VtTaires  of  Kcuador,  .Seftor  Don  Juan  HarlMTis;  the  Charift'  d'.VtIaires  of  Bolivia,  St'fior  Don  (leoritc 
de  la  Barra.  Third  row,  left  to  riitht :  Dr.  I,.  S.  Kowe,  Director  (leneral  of  the  I’an  .Vmeriean  Cnion;  the  Charit*'  d’.Vtfaires  t>f  I’araituay,  Dr.  Jtian  Vicente  Kanilrez; 
Ca|it.  Daviil  .M.  I,e  Breton,  .Naval  .Vide  to  the  President  of  Cuba;  Dr.  Kahud  KodriKUez  .Vltunaita,  Counselor  of  the  Ciihati  Kmha.ssy,  Washinitton;  .Sefior  Don 
.Vurelio  I'ortiionilo,  of  Ciiha;  the  Charitf  d'.VtIaires  of  K1  Salvador.  Dr.  l.sMmilo  .Montalvo;  the  Chiu’itt'  d'.VtIaires  of  Costa  Kica,  Sefior  Don  liuillcrmo  K.  Oonzalez; 
Dr.  Clauilio  (lonzAlez  <le  .Meiuloza,  of  Ciiha:  .Mr.  Stokeley  \V.  .Moritan,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Latin  .Vmeriean  .Vtfairs,  Department  of  .State;  Dr.  Jost'  Baron 
Secretary  of  the  Ciihiiii  Kiiitiassy,  VVasliiiiittoii;  MaJ  William  11.  Shittaii,  .Military  .Vitle  to  the  President  of  Cuha 
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THK  luncheon  {jiven  hy  the  <;overninj;  l)oar<l  of  tlie  Pan 
American  Union  to  His  Kxcellency,  (»en.  (Jerardo  Macliado, 
President  of  the  Kepuhlic  of  ('id)a,  durinp:  his  recent  brief 
visit  to  Washinfiton,  was  attended,  in  addition  to  the  diplo- 
inath'  representatives  of  the  American  Kei)uhlics  who  compose  the 
{joverninfi  hoard  and  mend)ers  (*f  the  party  accom|)anyin<;  President 
Machado,  hy  a  numher  of  hi*;!!  officials  of  the  l)ei)artment  of  State. 

In  welcomin';  (leneral  Machado  tui  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
governing;  hoard,  the  chairman  of  the  hoard,  Hon.  Frank  H.  Kellogg;, 
Secretary  of  State,  spoke  as  follows: 

I  am  certain  tliat  I  am  expres.siiif{  wliat  is  in  the  mind  of  every  memher  of  tlio 
governiiiK  l>oard,  in  extending  t'>  yon  a  warm  welcome  to  the  Pan  .Vmerican 
I'nion,  and  in  saying  lu>w  much  we  appreciate  the  honor  that  you  liave  done  us 
in  iM'iiifs  here  to-day. 

Within  a  comparatively  few  months  the  representatives  of  the  Republics  of 
the  .\merican  ('ontineiit  will  assemble  at  Habana  to  participate  iu  the  Sixth 
International  ('onference  of  .\merican  States.  They  will  then  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sw  for  themselves  the  splendid  prourc'ss  made  by  your  country  duriiiK 
the  (juarter  cetdury  of  her  independence.  I'nder  your  able  direction  ('uba  is 
moving  forward  to  ever  higher  levels  of  national  well-being. 

The  imuulH'rs  of  the  governing  board  join  with  me  in  warmest  wishes  for  the 
continued  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  (’uban  ju'ople  and  for  the  personal 
well-being  of  their  distinguished  IMuef  Kxecutive. 

President  Machado,  in  rejtlyinf;  to  the  welcome  of  the  chairman  of 
the  hoard,  said: 

I  thank  you  all  for  your  jiresence  on  this  occasion,  which  is  an  evidence  of 
American  brotherhood  in  addition  to  being  the  expression  of  the  personal  kind¬ 
ness  of  each  one  of  you.  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  also  to  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Kellogg,  for  his  most  courteous  words,  which  I  have  heard  in  the  double  role  I 
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jilay  as  head  of  the  Cuban  Nation  and  a  sincere  and  devoted  ineini)er  of  tiie  great 
American  family. 

The  greeting  tendered  me  in  the  name  of  the  board  reechoes  in  my  spirit  and 
evokes  the  memory  of  critical  hours  30  years  ago,  when  from  the  South  witli 
stirring  w<»rds  i»f  courage  tliere  came  to  us  great  stores  of  the  material  necessities 
of  war  and  from  the  North  the  decisive  word,  “Victory.”  The  cry  “Viva  Cuba 
Libre,”  as  those  of  yon  well  remember  who  have  passed  the  age  of  .50— was  heard 
in  the  streets  of  cities  all  over  .\merica,  expressive  of  the  .same  faith,  the  same 
emotion  with  which  it  resounded  through  the  blood-soaked  Cuban  jungles. 

This  cordial  reception  shows  me  once  more  that  there  does  exi.st  a  powerfid 
.American  spiritual  unity.  C'nba,  like  her  sister  Republics  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  received  substantial  evidence  of  this  unity  in  her  struggle  for 
n'demption,  when  from  the  neighboring  island  of  Santo  Domingo  there  came  to 
ns  the  general  in  chief  of  our  army,  the  never  tt)  be  forgotten  Mdximo  C6me/,, 
one  of  the  most  noble  figures  of  uiuselfish  soldier  and  valiant  hero,  who  embodied 
on  Cuban  soil  the  courage  of  his  compatriot,  the  Indian  Hatuey,  and  came  to 
onr  home  to  die  for  the  freedom  of  Cuba  and  for  the  glory  of  his  race.  There 
came  to  ns  alstt  from  every  country  from  CMiile  and  .Argentina  to  Mexico  a  legion 
of  volunteers  ready  to  face  death,  volunteers  representing  nations  that  have 
the  same  Spanish  and  Latin  origin. 

This  reception  awakens  in  my  spirit,  too,  a  feeling  of  boundle.ss  symimthy  and 
gratitude  toward  this  great  Nation,  a  feeling  which  was  kindled  in  our  bosoms  the 
day  we  learned  that  a  strong  army  was  coming  to  help  us  solve  the  dilemma  of 
“Independence  or  <leath,”  under  which  banner  we  had  cho.sen  to  place  ourselves; 
an  army  which  came  not  with  the  idea  of  conquest,  but  with  the  sole  purpose, 
nni(|ue  in  history,  perhaps,  for  its  complete  disinterestedness,  of  shedding  their 
blood  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  their  Nation, 
which  affirmed  in  the  face  of  the  world  that  “Cuba  is  and  of  right  ought  to  be 
free  and  independent.” 

Gentlemen,  I  speak  to  you  as  Pre.sident  of  a  State  that  is  the  direct  result  of 
I’an  .Americanism,  and  it  is  these  circumstances  and  the  inspiration  of  my  own 
conscience  that  dictate  the  brief  comments  which  I  now  make. 

Fan  .Americanism  is  the  con.sequence  and  the  product  of  thr(‘e  concurrent 
factors — tradition,  similitude  of  our  political  institutions,  which  are  inspired 
by  the  .same  spirit  of  continental  fraternity,  and  the  absence  of  conflicts  and 
opposing  interests. 

We  have  reached  international  life  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  a*gi.s  t)f 
the  same  fundamental  principles.  In  any  one  of  onr  nations  in  the  hour  of 
rebellion  it  would  have  been  possible  to  write,  accept,  and  swear  to  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Inde|H“ndence  of  the  Tinted  States  of  .America.  Identic  words  might 
have  reechotHi  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Truly 
the  Declaration  of  Inde|K*ndence  of  the  Tnited  States,  which  was  the  first 
document  to  proclaim  the  inde|x*ndence  of  an  .American  nation  with  arms  to 
sn.stain  that  independence,  is  at  bottom  equivalent  to  the  Manifesto  of  Montt*- 
Cristi,  signed  by  Marti  and  Mdximo  G6mez  as  the  warrant  of  Inde|x*ndence  of 
Tuba,  which  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of  Spain  in  .America. 

Those  who  feel  their  courage  fail  before  Pan  .Americanism  I  invite  to  read 
pages  from  the  history  of  our  nations  a  century  ago,  and  in  the  life  of  a  nation  a 
century  constitutes  but  a  brief  period  or,  through  errors  of  government,  may 
even  Ih*  reduced  to  a  mere  parenthesis. 

Our  institutions  are  fundamentally  similar.  .Attempts  at  monarchy,  although 
sometimes  brilliant,  among  us  have  withered  like  exotic  plants,  impossible  of 
acclimatization.  Republics  of  the  pure  parliamenatry  form  have  not  pro.spered 
for  the  twofold  reason  common  to  us  of  strict  constitutionalism  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  influence  of  public  opinion  on  acts  of  government.  On  the  two  continents 
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and  ill  tlie  islands  of  the  Antilles  we  have  adopted  the  separation  of  jniwers  as  the 
Basis  of  liberty  and  order.  In  internal  affairs  we  have  experienced  the  changes 
conunon  to  new  organisms,  but  always  on  the  ba.sis  of  principles  which  have  been 
extolled  by  the  very  ones  who  at  times  have  desired  or  believed  themselves  called 
upon  to  violate  them.  In  foreign  affairs  we  have  always  been  guided  by  the 
single  policy  of  equality  between  States,  mutual  respect,  peace,  justice,  and 
cooperation. 

In  the  midst  of  historical  changes,  American  public  spirit  has  always  been 
opjMKsed  to  acts  of  violence  or  arbitrary  measures,  and  in  difficult  moments  we 
.Americans  have  not  been  divided  by  frontiers  but  by  differences  of  opinion 
freely  held  and  as  freely  expressed.  But  above  all  this  I  see  Pan  .\mericanism  as  a 
natural  con.sefiuence  of  the  almost  providential  combination  of  happy  events  and 
circumstances;  a  whole  hemisphere  without  economic  or  political  contradictions 
or  conflicts  of  traditions  or  interests;  rather,  a  whole  hemisphere  which  is 
complete  in  itself  and  grows  in  union,  friendly  understanding,  and  mutual 
comprehension. 

In  our  times  it  is  economic  strife  that  divides  the  nations.  Strictly  speaking 
we  have  no  economic  rivalries  because  our  i)roducts  are  not  competitive,  and  in 
the  case  of  those  that  might  compete,  nature  herself  has  providentially  come  to 
our  aid,  giving  us  different  sea.sons  .so  that  a  product  that  is  being  harvested  in 
the  south,  at  the  same  time  is  being  sown  in  the  north. 

This  absence  of  all  economic  and  political  conflicts  in  my  opinion  constitutes 
the  principal  factor  of  our  union.  As  we  come  to  know  each  other  better,  we 
liecome  closer  friends.  .\11  the  problems  we  have  arc  psychological,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  individual  appreciations,  of  passing  circumstances,  and  sometimes 
even  the  product  of  a  passing  wave  of  opinion. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  great  faith  in  this  Pan  American  Union,  and 
I  hope  that  the  coming  conference,  which  will  meet  in  the  capital  of  Cuba  in 
January  of  next  year,  will  have  far-reaching  consequences.  I  make  bold  to 
affirm  that  the  future  is  ours;  ours  not  to  create  exclusivisms  of  national  groups, 
but  to  serve  the  great  cause  of  humanity  and  civilization  which  marches  bravely 
onward  without  pause  toward  a  progress  that  is  limitless. 

I  offer  a  toast  to  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States,  the  head  of  this  great 
sister  Nation  which  offers  deferential,  nay  rather,  cordial  hospitality;  I  offer  a 
toast  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Kellogg,  who  so  ably  presides  over  the 
governing  board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  and  at  the  same  time  guides  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  I  offer  a  toast  to  all  of  you  who  worthily 
represent  the  Ijatin  nations  of  our  .America,  and  to  the  director  general  of  this 
institution  who,  a  true  leader,  with  zeal  and  unecpialed  competence  directs  its 
work:  This  institution  which  is  the  life  and  spirit  of  Pan  .Americanism. 


('ertainly  the  most  altogether  and  completely  simpdiko,  in  fem¬ 
inist  circles,  of  the  events  connected  with  the  recent  visit  to  Wash¬ 
ington  of  His  E.xcellency,  Gen.  Gerardo  Machado,  President  of 
Cuba,  was  the  visit  of  a  delegation  from  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters  with  the  object  of  expressing  in  the  name  of  the 
leading  suffragists  and  women  voters  of  the  United  States  their 
appreciation  and  thanks  for  his  promise  to  support  the  campaign 
for  the  franchise  of  Cuban  women,  now  being  actively  carried  on  in 
that  country. 


Photograph  by  Underwood  A  Underwoorl 

DELEGATION  OF  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  CALLS  ON  PRESIDENT  MACHADO  OF  CURA 


Diirinf;  his  rewnt  visit  in  W'ashinRton,  President  Gerardo  Maehado  of  Cuha  received  a  deleKatinn  from  the  National  I^amie  of  Women  Voters  which  called 
to  express,  on  behalf  of  leading  suffragists  and  women  voters  of  the  United  States,  their  appreciation  of  his  pledged  suiUHirt  of  the  camitaign  for  woman 
suffrage  in  (.'uba.  ApiKawing  in  the  grou|>,  from  left  to  right :  Mrs.  .\lbert  H.  Putney,  President,  District  of  Columbia  Ix'ague  of  Women  Voters;  Miss 
Marguerite  M.  Wells  of  Minneaimlis,  Director.  National  League  of  Women  V'oters:  Miss  Belle  Sherwin,  I*resident,  National  I,eague  of  Women 
Voters;  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Molt  of  San  Franei.sco,  Director,  National  I.s‘ague  of  Women  V’oters;  His  Excellency  I)r.  Orestes  Ferrara,  Amba.ssador  of  ("uba 
to  the  United  States;  His  Excellency  Gen.  Geriudo  .Machado,  President  of  Cuba;  Miss  Ethel  Turner  of  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Mau<l  Wood  Park 
of  Maine,  former  President,  National  Ixjague  of  Women  Voters;  Mi.ss  Gladys  Harri.son  of  .Minnea|K>lis,  Exwutive  ,Se<Tetary,  National  League  of 
W’omen  Voters;  Miss  .Vliee  Burr  of  San  Francisco;  .Miss  Julia  Hicks  of  New  York,  Secretary,  Deiiartment  of  Public  Welfare  in  Government,  National 
I>eague  of  Women  Voters 
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“Women  voters  of  the  United  States  believe  the  women  of  Cuba 
are  ready  for  suffrage  and  that  votes  for  women  will  mean  votes 
for  the  welfare  of  (’nha,”  Miss  Sherwin  told  President  Maehado. 
The  President  was  asked  to  take  jireetiiifijs  and  };ood  wishes  to  the 
women’s  societies  of  ('uha  from  “their  sisters  in  the  United  States.” 
The  President  said  he  would  arranije  an  occasion  to  do  this,  immedi¬ 
ately  on  his  return  to  Habana. 

Through  his  genial  interpreter,  the  Cuban  ambassador.  President 
Maehado  told  the  delegation  that  suffrage  for  women  of  (’uha 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  an  act  of  justice.  He  paid  high  tribute 
t(»  the  progress  (’uban  women  have  made  in  28  years,  and  reiterated 
his  previous  statements  that  no  longer  should  they  be  deprived 
of  the  right  of  voting. 

The  President  told  the  delegation  he  was  delighted  to  receive  them, 
particidarly  because  their  visit  e.xpressed  to  him  the  great  interest  of 
American  women  in  the  welfare  of  the  women  of  his  land.  He  also 
said  he  had  followed  the  influence  of  women  in  politics,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  many  of  the  achievements  in  the  social  and  political 
fields  are  due  in  large  part  to  American  women. 

The  delegation,  headed  by  Miss  Belle  Sherwin,  president,  was 
received  by  President  Machado  and  Ambassador  Orestes  Ferrara  at 
the  Cuban  Embassy  Sunday  morning,  April  24.  Others  in  the  dele¬ 
gation  were  Mi's.  Maud  Wood  Park,  of  Portland,  Me.,  former  league 
president;  Miss  Marguerite  M.  Wells  and  Miss  (lladys  Harrison,  of 
Minneapolis;  Mi-s.  Ernest  J.  Mott,  Miss  Alice  Burr,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Turner,  of  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Putney  of  Washington, 
1).  ('.;  and  Miss  Julia  Margaret  Hicks,  of  (Jranville,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Sherwin’s  message  to  President  Machado  was  as  follows: 

It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  hear  from  a  di.stingui.shed  Cuban  lady,  .Senora 
.Amalia  E.  Malleii  de  Ostolaza,  that  you  have  pledged  the  weight  of  your  great 
iuflueuee  to  the  cause  of  suffrage  for  the  women  of  your  laud.  We  who  were 
leaders  in  the  uiovemeut  to  secure  the  .same  benefits  in  this  country,  not  so  long 
a  time  ago,  and  who  now  are  officers  of  a  national  body  of  women  organized  as 
voters,  desire  to  felicitate  you  upon  the  position  you  have  taken  and  the  promise 
you  have  made.  We  await  with  interest  and  with  hope  the  day  when  the  Senate 
of  your  country  shall  approve  that  coihstitutional  amendment  which  will  open  to 
women  the  full  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  adult  citizenshii). 

•All  great  changes  in  the  .social  or  political  organization  of  a  people  arouse 
foreboding.  There  were  not  lacking  prophets  of  disa.ster  when  it  was  proposed 
that  in  these  United  States  the  achievements  and  the  imtentialities  of  women 
should  be  recognized  through  the  bestowal  of  the  franchise.  Woman  suffrage 
is  now  a  fact  and  the  contribution  it  has  ma«le  to  the  .social  and  political  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  Nation  is  recognized  by  leading  men  and  women  throughout  the 
country.  .As  one  of  them  has  written,  “No  friend  of  woman  suffrage  need  have 
any  other  feeling  than  one  of  happiness  for  the  practical  results  of  the  movement. 
I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  women  in  every  country  in  the  world  are 
given  the  privilege  of  suffrage,  and  I  pray  that  they  will  exercise  the  right. 

The  women  of  Cuba  will  receive  the  franchise  as  no  light  gift.  Their  public 
interest  and  activity  have  long  been  shown,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pleasure  to  us 
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that  the  offt»rts  of  C'lihun  and  American  feminists  have  been  frequently  intertwined. 
We  rejoiced  when  in  1899  the  petition  of  that  Cuban  patriot,  Emilia  tie  Cdrdoba, 
that  women  be  admitted  to  public  office  marked  the  first  victory  in  the  struggle 
for  woman’s  etpiality;  we  admired  the  jjrogress  shown  so  clearly  in  the  First 
National  Congress  of  Women,  in  1928,  with  its  thoughtful  and  constructive 
program.  We  are  informed  as  to  the  growth  and  scope  of  the  women’s  societies 
of  Cuba,  and  we  beg  that  Vour  Excellency  will  on  your  return  carry  to  them  the 
greetings  and  good  wishes  of  their  si.sters  in  the  I'nited  States.  We  feel  that  the 
women  of  Cuba  are  ready  for  suffrage,  and  that  votes  for  women  will  mean  votes 
for  the  welfart*  of  Cuba.  That  Your  Excellency,  in  whose  hands  lie  such  great 
powers,  has  jiledged  yourself  to  the  support  of  this  forward  movement  brings  joy 
to  us  in  only  less  measure  than  to  the  women  of  the  Cuban  Republic. 

The  enfraiu-histul  women  of  the  world,  and  more  espt‘oially  those 
of  the  United  States,  will  follow  with  intenst*  and  sympathetie  interest 
the  approachiiifi  campaign  in  behalf  of  their  Cuban  sisters  whose 
enfranehistMiient  will  mean  so  much  in  the  way  of  hearteninji;  e.xample 
and  encourafiement  to  the  remainder  of  the  Latin  American  woman¬ 
hood  of  America. 


* 


At  THK  regular  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  l*an 
j  \  American  rnion  which  took  place  April  12,  1927,  action, 
I  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  was  unanimously  taken  hy  the 

hoard  with  respect  to  the  recent  death  of  Manuel  Gondra, 
former  President  of  the  Kepuhlic  of  Paraguay,  the  text  of  which  is 
as  follows: 

Whvreas  ttie  (loveriiing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ainerican  rnion  has  learned  witli 
sincere  regret  of  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Manuel  Gondra,  ex-President  of  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay,  formerly  Minister  of  State  and  representative  of  Paraguay 
on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  at  the  Fifth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States;  who,  in  addition  to  the  great  services 
which  as  a  statesman  he  rendered  to  his  country  and  to  the  development  of  Pan 
.\merican  ideals,  also  contributed  largely  and  rendered  eminent  service  to  the 
pnjgress  of  American  Law,  the  Governing  Board 

Hrsolves,  to  express  the  condolences  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Dr.  Juan  Vicente  Ramirez,  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Paraguay,  well 
expressed  the  general  feeling  at  the  untimely  passing  of  this  eminent 
statesman  and  Pan  Americanist  in  the  following  address: 

Mr.  Ch.\irm.\x,  Gentlkmkx:  .As  the  representative  of  the  Government  of 
I’araguay,  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  in  the  most  heartfelt  terms  the 
expre.ssive  words  of  condolence  which  have  just  been  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  by  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Hon.  ?'rank  B.  Kellogg,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Manuel  E.  Gondra. 

('ounting  on  the  well-known  kindness  of  the  bt)ard,  I  may  l)e  permitted  to 
take  a  few  moments  of  your  time  from  the  important  business  that  awaits  your 
attention  to  say  a  few  brief  words  as  my  i)ersonal  homage  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  Paraguayan  who  has  just  pa.ssed  away. 

Gentlemen,  the  death  of  Dr.  Manuel  Gondra  is  neces.sarily  a  .source  of  deej) 
grief  to  the  Government  and  jH'ople  of  Paraguay  becau.se,  in  the  first  place,  they 
find  themselves  deprived  of  the  valuable  work  of  a  most  able  man  and,  .secondly, 
of  the  clear-st*eing  coun.sel  of  one  who  has  for  more  than  25  years  been  a  beloved 
leader. 

The  outstanding  virtue  of  this  illustrious  public  man  of  Paraguay  was  that  he 
clearly  understood  the  mission  which  was  his  to  fulfill  in  his  fatherland,  and  that 
he  willwl  to  perform  it  with  nobility  of  spirit  and  purity  of  heart. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  most  unusual  gift  of  sympathy  which  without  his 
seeking  soon  made  him  the  idol  of  the  masses,  possessed,  moreover,  of  a  brilliant 
ami  carefully  cultivated  mind,  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  was  predestined 
to  exercise  a  leadership  which  should  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  whose 
great  good  b)rtune  it  was  that  he  should  have  l)een  born  among  them. 
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Alul  lu.s  r<‘s|M»iisi‘  to  the  call  of  destiny  was  indeed  complete,  for  throiighont 
his  entire  lifetime  and  with  exemplary  unselfishness  and  disinterestedness,  he 
plated  himself  at  the  service  of  the  great  ideals  of  a  true  republic  and  a  real 
democracy. 

Dr.  Manuel  (Jondra  was  the  ins|)iration  of  a  thorough  political  evolutUm 
within  the  sacred  canons  of  the  national  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Republic 
he  served,  and  his  entire  life  shines  as  an  enduring  lesson  of  sincere  devotion  to 
the  purest  spirit  of  republicanism  and  the  strict  practice  of  democracy. 

As  the  uiulisputed  idol  of  the  popular  masses  in  Paraguay  he  could  have 
trampled  under  foot,  had  he  so  wished,  those  wise  systems  of  good  government, 
and  made  hims»>lf  a  power  whose  slightest  wish  and  caprice  was  law  and  the 
misfortune  of  his  |H‘ople.  But  he  did  not  choose  the  vain  satisfaction  that  wouhl 
have  come  from  the  exercise  of  unlimited  and  arbitrary  |M»wer;  he  i)rcferrcd 
instead  to  tread  the  dilficult  path  of  disinterest  and  renunciation  to  the  end  that 
the  juridical  institutions  of  the  ctuuitry  might  be  prestTved  inviolate;  thus  pro¬ 
viding  an  opportunity  for  the  jH'ople  to  become  actpiainted  with  the  activities  of 
pul>lic  life  so  that  later  they  might  with  full  understanding  take  i)art  in  the 
solution  of  their  problems  of  vital  intiTcst. 

Thanks  to  his  teachings  and  to  the  invaluable  example  of  his  own  life-  an 
example  of  the  highest  civic  virtues- — there  flourished  in  the  Paraguay  of  his  day 
an  active  atid  progressive  political  life  in  which  the  chiefs  of  State,  alike  in  official 
document  and  public  |)roclamation,  were  enabled  to  renew  their  faith  in  democracy 
and  clixpiently  flefend  the  rights  of  man  despite  the  sy.stematic  preaching  of  the 
new  devoti'cs  of  unrestrained  force  and  arbitrary  power;  a  political  life  in  which 
the  masses  raise  to  the  highest  executive  offices  of  the  Republic  those  men  who 
by  their  proven  cajiacity  an<l  their  manifest  worth  have  shown  themselves 
dcsiTving  of  that  honor. 

.Moreover,  gentlemen,  if  should  be  noted  that  Don  Manuel  CJondra,  in  order  to 
1h'  loyal  to  his  mission,  chose  to  be  a  statesman  rather  than  a  i)ure  intellectual,  in 
spite  of  having  been  endowed  with  the  rare  gifts  which  so  greatly  distinguished 
him  as  a  writer.  He  renounced  the  task  of  writing  books  to  give  himself  entirely 
to  the  task  of  modeling  from  the  ever  jilastic  multitudes  a  society  loving  order 
and  progress  and  adorned  with  the  graces  of  the  most  advanced  civilization.  .\s 
a  proof  of  his  high  infellectual  <|ualities  which  might  have  made  him  famous  iii 
letters,  we  may  recall  the  words  devoted  to  him  by  Rub6n  Darfo  in  El  Figaro,  of 
Habana,  after  their  meeting  in  Rio  de  .Janeiro  at  the  Third  International  American 
Conference: 

“Frugal  in  words,”  said  Darfo,  “of  profound  ideas  and  gentle  manners,  with  a 
literary  cidture  which  I  have  found  in  few  profcssit)nal  men,  the  wisdom  acquired 
in  thoughtfid  study,  and  the  artistic  perception  gained  from  contemplation  of  the 
infinite,  I  adjudged  him  a  master,  such  as  those  who  have  found  a  place  in  the 
French  .\cademy.” 

-As  for  his  love  of  the  .American  Continent,  it  stood  out  in  high  relief  in  the 
International  .American  ('onference  in  Santiago,  Chile,  when  he  advocated  with 
such  success  the  convention  which  bears  his  name  and  the  object  of  which  is, 
as  we  all  know,  to  guard  .American  peace  from  any  serious  misunderstandings 
which  may  arise  between  the.se  si.ster  nations  at  crossings  in  the  highway  they 
tread  in  common. 

I  can  only  add  that  1  am  certain  that  the  (Jovernment  ami  jK'ople  of  Paraguay 
have  felt  and  fc'el  the  deepest  grief  at  the  death  of  this  illustrious  citizen. 


LATIN  AMERICA’S  HOM¬ 
AGE  TO  HENRY  CLAY 

ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  HIS  BIRTH  (APRIL  12,  1777-APRIL  12.  1927) 


Not  the  least  interesting;  of  the  heartening  results  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  now  being  carried  on  by  students  of  history  in  all  the 
American  countries  is  the  light  thrown  upon  the  no  incon¬ 
siderable  part  taken  by  American  statesmen  in  that  difficult 
period  immediately  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  gaining  by  the  Latin- 
Ainerican  colonies  of  their  independence  from  Spain.  And  it  is  a 
curious  commentary  on  the  inadequacy  of  e.xisting  interchange 
between  the  two  dominant  cultures  of  this  Continent  to  find  that 
certain  eminent  figures  in  the  national  life  of  these  United  States  are 
more  generally  known  and  their  work  as  American  statesmen — in  the 
most  ample  sense  of  the  word — better  appreciated  in  the  Latin- 
American  countries  than  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 

No  more  striking  case  of  what  might  be  termed  a  certain  provin¬ 
ciality  in  our  appreciation  of  national  figures  can  be  adduced  than 
that  of  Henry  Clay,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  whose 
birth  received  the  most  perfunctory  mention,  if  any,  by  the  press 
outside  the  limits  of  his  native  State. 

Not  so,  however,  with  Latin  America,  20  of  whose  Republics,  in 
the  persons  of  their  accredited  diplomatic  chiefs  in  Washington, 
assembled  in  the  Pan  American  l^nion,  there  to  dedicate  to  the 
memory  of  the  “Great  Pacificator”  a  tribute  of  homage  and  venera¬ 
tion  as  generously  spontaneous  as  it  was  sincere  and  heartfelt.  That 
this  tribute  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  United  States  was  abun¬ 
dantly  shown  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Hon. 
Frank  B.  Kellogg,  who  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms: 

I  want  to  expres.s  to  the  ineinhers  of  the  governing  board  the  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  iny  iier-sonal  thanks,  for 
your  thoughtfulness  in  dedicating  this  session  to  the  memory  of  the  great  states¬ 
man  who,  with  prophetic  vision,  foresaw  the  greatness  of  the  republics  of  Latin 
.\merica  during  the  period  of  their  struggle  for  independence.  His  constant  and 
unremitting  effort  to  contribute  in  every  possible  way  toward  the  progress  of 
the  republics  of  Latin  America  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  every  citizen  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Permit  me  again  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  my  personal  gratitude,  for  this  tribute  which  you  are 
to-day  paying  to  his  memory. 

His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Colombia  voiced  the  tribute  of 
his  country  in  a  most  eloquent  address,  the  text  of  which  is  as  follows: 

This  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  on  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Henry  ('lay  adds  one  more  tribute, 
simple  but  fervent,  to  the  many  and  great  tributes  rendered  his  memory.  The 
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cfhocs  of  his  voico  in  dofoiisi*  of  tlio  iii(ie|K*iKli*iifo  of  tlio  S])aiiisli  colonies  had 
liardly  ceased  to  vibrate  when  that  iininortal  s|)eech  was  re|)eated  as  a  proclama¬ 
tion  and  as  a  most  |)owerfnl  and  friendly  voice  on  the  fields  of  battle  where  the 
lil)erty  of  a  whole  eontinent  was  at.  issue.  .\nd  scarcely  had  the  civil  life  of  those 
[H'oples  l)een  organized  in  .\ssemblies  and  Parliaments,  when  the  new  nationalities 
rendered  the  most  solemn  tribute  of  gratitude  to  that  great  advocate  and  tribune. 
.And  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  the  memory  of  those  heroic  days  was  to 
be  |)er|)etuated  in  bronze,  the  figure  of  Henry  C'lay  was  chosen  as  the  symbol 
which  unites  the  i)eoples  of  this  continent  in  one  single  aspiration  of  confraternity 
and  justice.  .\  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  a  long  time,  even  dealing  with  the  life 
of  nations,  for  the  memory  of  a  man  to  withstand  oblivion  beyond  the  borders  of 
his  own  country,  and  when,  like  C'lay,  he  is  venerated  as  one  of  the  group  of 
immortals,  his  labor  in  the  great  cau.se  of  humanity  mu.st  have  been  inspired  in 
the  highest  motives  and  Ihhmi  di.stinguished  by  the  most  lofty  of  (pialities. 

The  life  of  the  statesman  we  to-day  honor  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and 
combative  of  his  generation.  In  the  Senate  his  elo(|uence  for  more  than  half  a 
century  illuminated  every  (piestion  of  i)id)lic  importance  discu.ssefl  in  the  epoch 
of  which  he  was  a  part.  His  v«)ice  on  solemn  and  decisive  occasions,  like  a  battle 
standard  was  uplifted  in  every  struggle  of  civil  life  from  the  day  he  first  apjH'ared, 
a  vigorous  and  gallant  youth,  in  the  .American  Congress,  to  the  day  when  full 
of  years  and  laurels — and  disillusions — his  mortal  remains  received  the  last 
tribute  of  homage  from  the  |)eople  and  the  nations  in  whose  behalf  he  had  so 
long  lal)ored. 

.Among  the  great  discussions  touched  by  his  fiery  tongue  was,  from  the  beginning, 
that  dealing  with  the  independenee  of  this  eontinent.  .And  Henry  ('lay’s  action 
in  this  direction,  initiated  in  the  darkest  and  most  uncertain  jx'riod  of  the  war  for 
emancipation,  became,  by  reason  of  his  vigorous  enthusiasm,  something  like  a 
cret'd  of  generous  idealism  which,  by  the  power  of  his  reasoning,  was  the  pro¬ 
phetic  interpreter  of  a  spirit  born  to  prepare  for  the  future.  From  his  first 
inter|M>sition,  in  his  simh'cIi  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  January,  1S17, 
he  lifted  congressional  flebate  from  the  limited  sphere  of  purely  local  interests 
and  dispositions  to  the  transcendent  themes  of  human  liberty  and  the  future 
of  the  .American  t'ontinent.  “I  may  be  accused  of  an  imprudent  utterance  of 
my  feelings  on  this  occasion;  I  care  not.  When  the  indei)endence,  the  happiness, 
the  liberty  of  a  whole  i)eople  is  at  stake,  and  that  |x?ople  our  neighbors,  our 
brethren,  occupying  a  |)ortion  of  this  .same  continent,  imitating  our  example 
and  participating  of  the  same  sympathies  as  ourselves,  I  will  boldly  avow  iny 
feelings  and  my  wishes  in  their  l>ehalf,  even  at  the  hazard  of  such  an  imputation.” 

Firm  in  this  attitude  throughout  the  long  years  of  the  war  for  independence, 
the  voice  of  Henry  ('lay  was  lifted  anew  in  praise  of  that  movement  in  that 
memorable  stvssion  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  of  March  24,  1818.  His 
address  in  support  of  .sending  a  Mini.ster  from  the  I'nited  States  to  the  Provinces 
of  the  River  Plate  is  a  classic  of  eloquence,  and  in  it  he  pre.sented  every  phase  of 
the  emancipating  movement — moral,  political,  and  economic.  In  it  he  emphasized 
the  wonderful  extension  and  character  of  the  countries  in  which  that  war  was 
being  carried  on,  and,  directing  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  Representatives  toward 
those  distant  horizons,  he  made  them  see  the  riches  of  the  AMce- Royalty  of  Mexico 
and  the  ('aptain-fJeneralcy  of  (iuatemala,  the  |>otential  wealth  of  the  V'ice- 
Royalty  of  New  (Jranada  and  the  (’aptain-Generalcy  of  Venezuela,  the  future  of 
Brazil — sckui  to  break  her  colonial  bonds — and  that  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  River  Plate.  (’ro.ssing  the  .Andes  he  pau.sed  in  eulogy  of  (’hile  and  the 
history  of  the  Vice  Royalty  of  Peru,  concluding  with  these  words: 

“Each  of  these  several  parts  is  sufficient  in  itself,  in  pt)int  of  limits,  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  powerful  state;  and,  in  point  of  population,  that  which  has  the  smallest, 
contains  enough  to  make  it  res|)ectable.” 
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Convinced  that  sacrifices  made  for  the  formation  of  a  nation  are  like  sap  siip- 
plyiiiR  vigor  and  nourishment,  C'lay  recalled  to  the  American  legislators  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  His])anic  Americans  before  the  high  altar  of  independence  in 
that  long-drawn-out  war.  In  phra.ses  like  a  bugle  call,  C'lay  recalled  the  suicide 
of  Captain  Ricaurte  at  Mateo  to  save  the  liberating  army  and  with  it  inde¬ 
pendence,  itself;  the  victory  of  Maipu  and  the  fieeds  of  i)rowe.ss  there  enacted; 
the  ciimi)aigns  waged  by  the  genius  of  Rolivar  in  New  (Iranada  and  Venezuela, 
and  the  collective  willingness  which  everywhere  animated  the  revolting  peoples 
to  make  every  needed  sacrifice.  Having  captivated  his  hearers  by  this  heroic 
presentation  of  events,  he  then  pointed  out  the  intellectual  traits  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  revolting  colonies  which  he  apjiraised  in  eulogistic  terms,  (|uoting 
the  opinion  of  Humboldt,  Despous,  and  other  learned  men  as  to  the  special 
aptitude  of  the  Hispanic-.Americau  peoples  for  “the  acquisition  of  the  exact 
sciences  and  others  which  they  have  been  allowefl  to  cultivate,”  and  <ilfering  the 
Message  of  the  Supreme  Director  of  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata  as  an  excellent 
model  of  a  state  paper  which — to  quote  his  own  words — “challenges  comi)arison 
with  any,  the  most  celebrated,  that  ever  issued  from  the  pens  of  Jefferson  or 
Madison.” 

He  went  even  further.  Not  confining  himself  to  a  consideration  of  the  present, 
he  pierced  the  future  to  depict  the  place  which,  with  the  pas.sage  of  time,  democ¬ 
racy  and  .self-government  should  hold  in  Hispanic  America.  .And  in  so  doing  he 
exclaimed: 

“I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  my  firm  belief,  that  there  is  no  question  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  which  has  ever  arisen,  or  which  I  can  conceive 
as  ever  occurring,  in  the  decision  of  which  we  have  had  or  can  have  so  much  at 
.stake.  This  interest  concerns  our  politics,  our  commerce,  our  navigation.  *  ♦  * 
The  independence  of  Spanish  .America,  then,  is  an  intere.st  of  primary  con¬ 
sideration.  Next  to  that,  and  highly  important  in  itself,  is  the  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  their  governments.  That  is  a  question,  however,  for  themselves. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  adopt  those  kinds  of  government  which  are  best  suited  to 
their  condition,  best  calculated  for  their  happiness.  .Anxious  as  I  am  that  they 
should  be  free  governments,  we  have  no  right  to  pre.scribe  for  them.  They  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  the  sole  judges  for  themselves.  I  am  .strongly  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  will  in  most,  if  not  all  parts  of  their  country,  establish  free 
governments.  \Ve  are  their  great  examjjle.  Of  us  they  constantly  speak  as  of 
brothers,  having  a  similar  origin.  They  adopt  our  principles,  copy  our  in.stitu- 
tions,  and,  in  many  instances,  employ  the  very  language  and  sentiments  of  our 
revolutionary  papers.” 

Clay’s  attitude,  always  ardent  and  never  failing  in  its  advocacy  of  the  new 
indejx'ndent  governments,  had  its  reward  when  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  of 
the  Cnited  States  in  February,  1K21,  ai)proved  the  resolution  presented  by  him 
declaring  that  the  House  “will  give  its  constitutional  support  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  whenever  he  may  deem  it  expedient  to  recognize  the  .sover¬ 
eignty  and  independence  of  any  of  said  Provinces.  ” 

Thus,  Clay  lived  to  see  the  realization  of  one  of  the  most  fervent  desires  of  his 
heart,  and  on  communicating  the  fact  to  his  great  friend  Torres,  the  repre.sentative 
of  Colombia,  he  said: 

“The  cause  of  South  .America  has  at  last  prevailed;  the  House  yesterday  .  .  . 
adopted  my  resolution,  which  has  for  its  object,  substantially,  the  recognition 
of  the  indeijendent  governments.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  occasion.  It  has 
l)een  to  me  a  day  of  proud  and  deep  .satisfaction.  What  is  much  more  important, 
its  moral  tendency  will  lie  deeply  felt  everywhere.” 

When  we  Ih)w  reverent  heads  l)efore  the  memory  of  the  man  who  earned  so 
many  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  .American  nations,  we  but  fulfill  the  duty 
27— Hull.  (J - 2 
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owed  by  posterity  to  the  great  figures  who  have  ennobled  the  pages  of  history. 
And  althougli  we  may  wish  that  his  mind  had  been  favorable  also  to  the  great 
plan  of  Colombia  and  Mexieo  for  earrying  the  armies  of  independenee  to  Cuba, 
Henry  Clay  will  always  Im?  rememl)ered,  as  one  of  his  biographers  justly  says,  “as 
the  combatant  who  achieved  one  of  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  for  the  cause  of 
Humanity  and  the  Rights  of  Man;  as  the  apostle  whose  generous  words  in  solemn 
and  decisive  moments  were  always  heard  on  behalf  of  the  Emancipation  of  this 
Continent;  and  as  the  statesman  whose  admirable  spiritual  contribution  entitles 
him  to  a  place  among  those  great  lienefactors  worthy  of  the  undying  gratitude  of 
our  .American  Nations.” 

Doctor  Olaya’s  eloquent  tribute  was  followed  by  that  of  His  E.xcel- 
lency  the  Minister  from  Guatemala,  the  te.xt  of  which  is  as  follows: 

From  ISIO  to  1826  two  great  events  determined  the  destiny  of  .America  and 
marked  a  .stage  in  the  history  of  the  world.  One  of  these  events  was  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  national  life  of  the|)eoples  in  the  political  form  of  the  Rcptiblic.  The 
other  event,  no  less  far-reaching,  was  the  organization  of  the  national  life  «)f  the 
States  of  the  New  World  in  a  system  of  .American  harmony  and  solidarity. 
America  was  carrying  out  an  ideal  which  the  peoples  of  Euroi>e  had  pursued  in 
vain,  a  society  of  nations  organized  for  the  development  of  the  aspirations  of 
human  liberty  for  democracy  and  of  a  continent  organized  for  jx'aee  through 
right  and  international  eoo|)eration. 

Those  two  ideas  are  fundamental  to  the  conscience  of  .America.  They  api)eared 
simultaneously,  and  that  .synehronism  demonstrates  that  those  two  formulas  of 
l>olitieal  ideology  obeyed  the  continental  rhythm  of  life  in  this  hemisphere. 
Fn»m  1810  to  1826,  all  thought  converged  toward  the  construction  of  an  .American 
unity.  The  letter  of  .lamaiea  was  the  prophecy  and  the  Congress  of  Panama 
initiated  its  fulfillment.  From  the  Plata  to  the  Orinoco  the  idea  of  continental 
unity  leads  the  spirit  of  alt  the  liberators,  inflames  the  eloquence  of  the  tribunes, 
directs  the  work  of  the  chanceries. 

In  the  United  States,  Henry  ('lay  was  the  a|)ostle  of  the  idea.  In  1818,  he 
expres.sed  his  attitude  toward  the  neighboring  i)eoples  who  were  .struggling  to 
obtain  the  indei)endenee  of  Spanish  .America,  and  he  then  .said,  and  I  will  repeat 
his  words: 

“In  the  establishment  of  the  indei>endance  of  Spanish  .America  the  I'nited 
States  has  the  deei)est  interests.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  my  firm  belief 
that  there  is  no  question  in  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  which  has  ever  arisen 
or  which  I  can  conceive  as  ever  occurring  in  the  decision  of  which  we  have  had. 
or  can  have,  so  much  at  .stake.  .  .  .  There  can  not  l)e  a  doubt  that  Spanish 

.America,  once  independent,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  governments  estab¬ 
lished  in  its  several  parts,  these  governments  will  l)e  animated  by  an  .American 
feeling  and  guided  by  an  .American  policy.” 

His  vision  of  the  future  of  .America  is  expanded  and  reaches  a  magtiificent 
amplitude  in  his  speech  to  the  Senate  in  May,  1820,  and  in  his  speech  at  Lex¬ 
ington  in  1821,  his  words  rise  to  the  solemn  accent  of  a  prophecy  of  the  future 
league  of  the  .American  nations  founded  on  a  new  eoneeption  of  international 
justice. 

As  in  the  most  illustrious  days  of  the  ancient  tribunes,  the  orator  had  peoples 
as  his  clients  and  a  continent  as  his  forum. 

In  the  name  of  those  peoples  which  he  so  generously  served  with  his  eloquence 
we  have  come  to  render  this  testimony  of  gratitude  and  this  tribute  of  reverence 
to  his  memory. 

I  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  the  following  re.solution: 
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“  Whereas  Henry  Clay  supported  with  the  ehupienee  of  his  speceli  tlie  eaiise 
of  the  reeognition  of  tlie  peoples  of  America  during  the  struggle  for  their  eman¬ 
cipation,  and 

“Whereas  as  Secretary  of  State  he  took  the  initiative  for  the  participation  of 
the  I'nited  States  in  the  first  assembly  of  the  American  nations  which  took 
place  in  182(5,  and 

“Whereas  on  various  occasions,  with  a  clear  vision  of  the  future  of  America, 
he  proclaimed  the  solidarity  of  the  democracies  of  the  New  World: 

“The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

“  Rfsolres,  To  place  on  record  in  the  minutes  of  its  sessions  the  tribute  which 
the  representatives  of  the  States  of  America  render  to  the  illustrious  citizen, 
who  as  an  orator  served  with  his  ehxpience,  and  as  a  statesman  with  his  thought 
and  action,  the  ideals  of  a  policy  of  coo|H‘ration  in  America  with  right  as  its 
foundation  and  organized  for  peace." 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  approved  and  e.xtended  on  the 
official  record  of  the  minutes  of  the  session. 

The  Minister  from  Venezuela  then  added  the  tribute  of  his  country, 
which  will  have  a  special  interest  to  Pan  Americanists  because  of  the 
reference  made  to  the  recent  action  of  the  ITiited  States  Congress 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  offer  Venezuela  a  statue  of 
Henry  ('lay  to  be  erected  in  Caracas.  The  text  of  Doctor  (Irisanti’s 
address  follows: 

Mr.  Presidk.nt  .\xi>  Honor.\bi.e  (’oli.kaucks:  .\s  Mitiistcr  of  Venezuela  I 
desire  1o  express  the  homage  of  my  (iovernment  and  compatriots  to  the  glorious 
memory  of  an  illustrious  republican. 

Henry  ('lay  lays  just  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  the  .American 
nations.  From  1818  on  he  devoted  his  powers  of  ehxpience,  for  which  he  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  among  the  most  gifted  Members  of  (’ongress,  to  the  cau.se  of  the  libera¬ 
tors  of  .America,  urging  official  recognition  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio 
<le  la  Plata  and  later  of  the  other  States.  .Aixl  he  spoke  not  as  a  mere  idealist, 
yielding  to  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  deeds  of  high  empri.se,  but  also  as  one  who 
consulted  the  material  interests  of  his  great  Nation. 

“In  the  establishment  of  the  iiuleix'iidence  of  Spanish  .America,”  he  said, 
“the  United  States  have  the  deejX'st  interest.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  a.sserting 
my  firm  belief  that  there  is  no  question  in  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country 
which  has  ever  arisen,  or  which  I  can  conceive  as  ever  occurring,  in  the  decision 
of  which  we  have  had  or  can  have  so  much  at  .stake.  This  intere.st  concerns 
our  politics,  our  commerce,  our  navigation.  There  can  not  be  a  doubt  that 
Spanish  .America,  once  indeix'iident,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  established  in  its  several  parts,  these  governments  will  be  animated  by  an 
.American  feeling  and  guided  by  an  .American  policy.  They  will  obey  the  laws 
of  the  .sy.stem  of  the  New  World,  of  which  they  will  compose  a  part,  in  contra- 
di.stinction  to  that  of  Europe."  * 

In  Clay’s  addres.ses  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
vies  with  a  knowledge  of  the  vicLssitudes  of  the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
the  heroism  displayed  by  tho.se  jx'oples  in  their  struggle  for  inde{x*ndence,  their 
capacity  for  establishing  a  democratic  form  of  government,  and  the  advisability 
that  his  great  Nation  .should  establish  official  relations  with  the  si.ster  nations  of 
the  continent.  His  attitude  at  that  time  proves  him  a  man  of  high  ideals  whose 
vi.sion  divined  the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  constitutes  him  an  apo.stle  of  liberty 
and  justice. 

>  Colton,  Heed,  McKinley:  The  works  of  Henry  ('I«y,  vol.  ,5,  p.  U."). 
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\o  policy  could  have  lioc'ii  so  lofty  and  so  \vt)rthy  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  so  advantaKcoiis,  as  to  extend  a  friendly  hand  to  its  siste  rnations  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  striifSKliiiK  with  unshakable  faith  and  unparalh'led  (leroisin  for  full  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  concert  of  nations,  in  which  they  already  occupied  a  distinguished 
position,  soon  to  become  yet  more  prominent,  (’lay  was  vouchsafed  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  stH'iiiK  bis  elforts  crown«‘d  with  success.  In  1S22  President  MonriKi 
recommendivl  to  ('ongress  the  otlicial  re<-ognition  of  tlu‘  .Vnu'rican  nations. 

For«'se«‘ing  with  singular  clarity  the  greatiu'ss  which  his  Nation  was  .soon  to 
attain,  Henry  Clay  initiat(‘(|  that  wise  policy  of  material  |)rogn-ss  which  has 
transformed  the  nature  of  his  country  by  means  of  public  works  which  are  the 
legitimati'  pridi'  of  the  .Vmerican  people  and  the  admiration  and  amazement  of 
other  nations. 

Like  all  great  gladiators  wlu»,  stirreil  by  passion  in  the  artma  of  politics,  bear 
the  brunt  and  heat  of  the  fray,  ('lay  was  violently  criticized,  a  phenomenon 
ob.served  in  all  ages  and  nations;  but  under  these  attacks  his  moral  integrity 
and  the  purity  of  his  .soul  shone  resplendent.  His  public  life  lasted  more  than 
half  a  century  without  the  slightest  shadow  dimming  the  clarity  of  his  conscience. 

.Vs  a  statesman  he  was  characterized  by  his  lofty  views.  His  policy  may  be 
.synthesized  in  a  few  words;  .\t  home,  the  moral  and  material  aggrandizement  of 
his  country;  abroad,  the  coo|K‘ration  of  his  Nation  in  the  establishment  on  the 
•American  (’out inent  of  an  aggregation  of  independent  nations,  democratic  in  their 
institutions  and  capable  of  checking  the  influence  of  the  personal  Kuropean 
governments  of  that  time. 

■Ml  praise  to  the  man  of  power,  the  (‘ininent  .statesman,  the  indefatigable  toiler 
for  his  country’s  greatne.ss,  the  friend  of  the  .\merican  peoples! 

My  nation  has  welcomed  with  great  .satisfaction  the  news  that  the  (’ongress 
of  the  United  States  has  enacted  a  law,  already  signed  by  His  Kxcellency  President 
(’<M)lidge,  authorizing  His  Kxcellency  the  S<'cretary  of  State  to  offer  to  Venezuela 
a  .statue  of  Henry  (’lay,  to  be  erected  in  (’aracas.  This  distinction  inspires 
pride  and  gratitude  in  the  Venezuelan  Nation,  which,  has  always  profes.sed  love 
and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  that  illustrious  apostle  of  the  independence  of 
the  Latin-.American  nations. 

The  C'harjie  d’AIVaires  of  K1  Salvador,  Dr.  IkVtor  David  C'astro, 
spoke  as  follows: 

Mk.  Pkksidkxt  .\ni)  (’oM.K.Mii’Ks:  We  meet  here  to  dedicate  our  thoughts  and 
our  words  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Clay,  and  I  fct'l  that  it  is  mo.st  j)roi)er  that  we 
should  do  .so. 

Henry  (’lay  was  known  as  a  great  frimid  of  the  Hepublics  of  (’entral  and  South 
.\merica  during  their  struggle  for  frinvlom,  and  he  was  always  reafly  to  devote 
his  best  efforts  to  establish  and  develop  the  most  amicable  relations  between  his 
country,  the  United  States,  and  the  other  countries  of  this  hemisphere.  He 
was  aware  of  the  common  interests  of  all  thes«‘  countries  and  of  their  desire  to 
live  in  i)eace  and  to  enjt)y  and  insure  their  frwdom,  attained  at  such  great  cost. 
He  also  fostered  a  spirit  of  eoo|M‘ration  among  them,  and  as  this  is  what  we  now- 
call  Pan  .Americanism,  we  may  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of 
a  movement  which  day  by  day  increa.ses  in  imj)ortance. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  recall  that  .lose  Antonio  (’anas,  the  first  minister 
plenipotentiary  accredited  by  the  United  Provinces  of  (’entral  .America  to  the 
United  States,  ha<l,  as  early  as  lS2o,  opportunity  to  expre.ss  his  admiration  for 
Henry  (’lay,  who  was  appointed  that  year  to  be  Secretary  of  .State  of  the  United 
.States  and  whost'  ideals  of  real  coo|H‘ration  and  friendship  in  this  hemisphere 
were  already  known  far  and  wide. 

The  purpo.ses  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  ami  all  our  activities  as  members 
of  the  governing  board,  an*  simi)ly  meant  to  continue  that  work  for  cooj)eration 
and  symi)athetic  understanding  which  ha<l  its  birth  when  the  republics  of 
America  secured  their  indeiamdence;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  gratifying  to  say 
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that  iit)\v,  exactly  as  a  century  uko.  \vc  may  still  continue  to  draw  inspiration  in 
our  coiiunon  work  from  the  memory  of  Henry  (May. 

'Pile  coinmt'monition  was  l)idu>rlit  to  a  close  l>y  His  Kxcellency  tlie 
Minister  of  I’aiiaiiia,  I)r.  Kimirdo  *1.  Alfaro,  wlio  spoke  as  follows: 

Mn.  I’liKsiDKNT.  (iknti.kmkn:  .\  century  and  a  half  ago  to-day  Henry  Clay 
was  Lorn  on  Virginia  soil — so  prolific  in  fjreat  men — and  I  Leg  of  you  to  pcrinii 
me  also  to  eontriLute  the  flower  of  my  re- 
ineinLranee  to  the  veneraLle  memory  ol 
that  great  continental  figure. 

I  find  highly  fitting  and  deserved  this  hom¬ 
age  that  we,  the  representatives  of  the  21 
free  nations  of  the  New  World,  pay  to  Henry 
(May,  Ly  eeleLrating  in  his  honor  the  session 
of  tlu‘  (Joverning  Hoard  of  the  Pan  .American 
I'nion  eorresj)onding  to  this  month,  t'nder 
this  roof  where  we  fraternize,  l.iittins  and 
.''axons;  here  where  the  diversity  of  tongues, 
races,  cults,  ami  customs  is  overcome  Ly  a 
common  love  of  liLerty  and  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions;  in  this  mansion  of  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  which  is  something  approaching  tin' 
realization  of  the  international  dreams  of  our 
forefathers,  if  there  is  a  name  which  may  Ik' 
pronounced  with  reverence  and  with  affec¬ 
tion  it  is  the  glorious  name  of  Henry  (May. 

If  Holfvar  was  the  father  of  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
canism  in  the  .south,  CMay  was  tin*  promott'r 
of  the  movement  in  the  intrth.  MMie  nanu'  of 
the  two  will  Le  eternally  linked  in  history 
with  the  Panama  ('ongrc'ss,  where  in  LS2(> 
was  sown  the  seed  which  later  flourislu'd 
in  the  conference  of  ISSL.  .And  just  as  the 
glory  of  having  <'onvoked  that  ('ongress  is 
Bolivar’s,  to  Clay  lu'loiigs  that  of  having 
supported  it  Lefore  tlu'  iH'ople  of  the  I’nited 
States,  and  of  having  oLtaim'd  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature  «if  this  country  to  send 
the  delegates  who  woidd  tie  that  first  knot 
of  continental  solidarity. 

Few  figures  excite  such  intense  attraction 
as  that  of  Henry  (May.  He  jjosses.sed  in  a 
high  (legrtH*  gifts  which  rarely  are  found  united 
in  a  single  person;  NoLility  of  api)earance 
and  superiorityof  soul;  a  voice  of  magnificent 
sonority  and  elegance  of  phra.seology ;  love  of 

principles  and  the  courage  to  defend  them  in  all  fields;  jH'r.sonal  magnetism  and 
uprightness  of  character;  creative  talent  and  the  learning  which  is  the  offspring 
of  constant  .study;  a  Lrain  of  the  highest  order  placed  at  the  .service  of  a  great  heart 
op(‘n  to  all  magnanimities. 

His  puLlic  life  was  pictures(|ue.  varied,  filled  with  contrasts,  vicissitudes,  and 
ardinuis  struggles,  from  which  he  always  emerged  untouche*!  and  erect.  Xev«'r- 
theless,  it  is  not  for  m*'  to  expre.ss  ideas  alamt  the  participation  of  Henry  (May  in 
till'  (|uestions  which  exclusively  conct'rn  the  internal  poli(i<'s  of  (his  <'ountry. 

M’he  phase  of  his  act  ivit ies  which  interests  us  is  his  attitude  toward  the  new  nations 


/h/y/r.ss  //•//■//, / 
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which  sprang  \ip  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Clay  was 
I  heir  first  and  greatest  friend.  He  loved  liljerty  with  a  fervent  pa.ssion,  with  that 
exaltation  ix'culiar  to  an  epoch  in  which  romanticism  manifested  it.self  even  in 
(he  field  of  politics;  and  loving  so  the  lilx'rties  obtained  by  his  country,  he 
embraced  with  fervent  enthusiasm  the  catise  of  those  jH'oples  who  in  the  south 
fought  and  died  to  emancipate  their  liberties. 

It  is  neces.sary  to  be  transported  by  imagination  to  what  the  I’nited  States 
were  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  order  to  Ije  able  to  realize  how  difficult 
the  labor  of  Henry  Clay  must  have  bwn  in  favor  of  the  new  Republics.  If 
to-<lay  with  the  marvelous  development  of  commerce,  the  constant  and  growing 
interchange  of  products  and  manufactures,  the  rapidity  and  facility  of  com¬ 
munications,  the  profuse  circulation  of  newspapers  and  books,  international 
conferences  and  organized  work  of  information,  mutual  knowledge  is  still  so 
im|K‘rfect,  it  must  Ihj  concluded  that  knowledge  of  the  potentialities  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  meridional  .\merica  in  that  distant  epoch  could  only  lx*  expre.ssed  by 
the  cipher  zero.  Hut  neither  ignorance  nor  prt*judices  deterred  C'lay  and  he 
raised  his  banner.  “I  have  no  he.sitation  in  asserting,”  he  .said  in  his  ma.sterful 
sjxH'ch  of  1S18,  “my  firm  lx*lit*f  that  there  is  no  question  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country  which  has  ever  arisen,  or  which  I  can  conceive  as  ever  (x*curring.  in 
the  decision  of  which  we  have  had  or  can  have  so  much  at  .stake.”  The  .struggle 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  for  emanci|)ation  he  called  “the  greate.st  cause  which 
could  pos.sibly  engage  our  affections  and  enlist  our  feelings  in  its  behalf.” 

In  1816  he  had  already  announced  as  a  ix>ssibility  that  the  United  States 
might  have  to  stand  ojx'idy  by  the  side  of  the  i)atriots.  In  1818  he  lifted  his 
voice  to  extol  the  grandeurs  of  the  countries  of  the  soutli  and  to  support  the 
o|x‘ning  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Provinces  of  the  La  Plata  River.  In 
1820  his  pre.stige  overcame  the  resistence  of  the  partisans  of  strict  neutraljty  and 
he  obtained  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Repn*st*ntatives  to  that  nu'inorable 
resolution  by  which  a  me.s.sage  of  encouragement  was  sent  to  the  relx'l  colonies 
and  sup|x)rt  promised  to  the  Executive  for  the  recognition  of  their  sovereignty  and 
inde|x*ndence.  In  1822  his  indefatigable  efforts  culminated  in  the  acts  of  expre.ss 
recognition  which  took  place  under  the  Presidency  of  Monnx*.  In  182:i  he 
influenced  as  a  decisive  factor,  together  with  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  .\dams,  the 
formulation  of  the  celebrated  doctrine  to  which  that  president  gave  his  name  and 
which  declared  the  .American  continent  forever  cto.sc*d  to  European  colonization 
t)r  aggre.ssion.  In  1825,  as  Sccrt'tary  t)f  State,  he  brought  lx*fore  the  various 
courts  of  the  Old  World  earne.st  efforts  with  the  purpo.se  of  bringing  to  tx*ar 
powerful  international  influences,  esjx'cially  that  of  Russia,  on  the  Spanish 
Crown,  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  the  recognition  of  the  new  Republics.  In  1826, 
after  a  heated  parliamentary  debate,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  delilx*ratioiis  of  the  Congress  of  Panama. 
In  all  his  lalx>r  as  a  statesman  the  spirit  of  Pan  .Americanism  shines,  and  the 
international  life  of  to-day  is  in  many  res[x‘cts  that  which  his  noble  spirit  visioned 
mort*  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  These  are,  in  brief  outlines,  the  claims  that 
Henry  Clay  has  to  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  Latin  America. 

That  remarkable  man  who  filUnl  a  long  and  stormy  epoch  with  his  eloquence, 
his  talent,  his  idealism,  his  fire,  his  |x)pularity,  his  civic  and  |x‘rsunal  valor,  that 
splendid  combination  of  virtues  which  made  of  him  a  true  idol,  did  not,  neverthe¬ 
less,  attain  the  suprt'me  jx)wer.  Four  times  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
and  another  f»»ur  he  was  defeated.  Peculiarities  of  democracy  which  only  serve 
t'l  demonstrate  that  one  d(M*s  not  always  enter  into  immortality  through  the  gate 
of  high  dignities.  Merit  purifie<l  by  history,  work  which  enduri's  and  flourishes 
(h»wn  the  centuries,  are  the  factors  which  assure  the  homage  of  jxjsterity.  Thus, 
in  the  name  of  the  entire  continent  we  pay  tribute  to-day  with  love  to  Henry 
('lay,  fervent  champion  of  p<jliticat  litx*rties,  a|M>stle  <>f  >Spanish  deimxTacies, 
noblest  Pre«*ursor  of  Pan  .Americanism. 


At  th<‘  end  of  1925  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
j  \  I’nion,  helieviiifi  that  valuahle  information  could  he  gained 
I  %  from  a  survey  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  teaching 
of  Latin  American  history  in  American  institutions  of 
higher  education,  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  in  making  such  a  survey.  The  following  persons, 
nominated  by  the  Executive  Council  of  that  Association,  were  there¬ 
upon  appointed  as  a  committee  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  this 
purpose:  Profs.  P.  N.  Garher,  Duke  University;  J.  F.  Rippy,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago;  W.  W.  Pierson,  University  of  North  Carolina;  J.  A. 
Robertson,  Stetson  University;  and  W.  S.  Robertson,  University  of 
Illinois.  Prof.  W.  S.  Robertson  was  chosen  as  chairman. 

The  report  recently  submitted  by  this  committee  reviews  the 
progress  made  in  the  extension  of  Latin  American  history  teaching 
since  1895,  when  the  University  of  California  first  offered  a  course 
entitled  “Spanish-.Vmerican  history  and  institutions.”  In  1904-5 
the  Univei’sity  of  Texas  and  Columbia  University  introduced  similar 
courses,  while  in  the  Middle  West  the  University  of  Illinois  led  the 
way  in  1909,  and  in  1915  a  course  in  the  history  of  Latin  America 
was  given  at  Harvard  University.  From  then  on,  more  rapid  progress 
was  made. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  present  status  of  the  subject,  the  com¬ 
mittee  above  referred  to  prepared  a  comprehensive  questionnaire, 
calling  for  information  as  to  number  and  character  of  courses  offered, 
methods  of  instruction,  textbooks  and  reference  works,  enrollment, 
suggestions  regarding  needs  to  be  met,  etc.  Early  in  1926  this 
questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  145  normal  schools,  29  private  general 
training  schools,  86  teachers’  colleges,  and  633  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States  listed  in  the  1925  Directory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  making  a  total  of  1,172  educational  institutions.  The 
rep«)rt  states: 

Replies  eaine  from  institutions  as  widely  separated  as  the  I'niversity  of  Maine 
and  the  I’niver.sity  of  the  Philippines.  In  the  group  designated  as  colleges  and 
universities,  where  the  |x*rcentage  of  replies  ran  almut  the  average,  288  institu¬ 
tions  responded  out  of  a  |K)ssil)le  (538.  In  general,  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
institutions  addressed  made  reply.  The  results  indicate  the  status  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  I.Atin  .\merican  history  in  the  United  States  for  the  academic  year  192.5-20. 
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Of  the  KtMieral  private  training  seluu)ls  «)nly  one  responded  to  state  that  it  diii 
not  offer  a  course  in  Latin  Aineriean  history.  Of  the  junior  colleges  n  replie<l 
that  courses  in  that  fi»'ld  had  Ikhmi  offered,  hnt  in  2  of  these  colleges  such  courses 
were  given  oidy  in  alternate  years.  Of  the  norinal  .schools  and  teachers’  colleges 
:Hi  replied  that  they  gave  I..jitin  .American  history  a  place  in  their  curricula. 
Replies  from  colleges  and  universities  showed  that  13.5  in.stitutions  regularly 
gave  courses  in  the  history  of  I.rfitin  America.  In  addition  a  numl>er  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  had  given  such  courses  intermittentlv.  Thus  the  returns 
showed  that  17.5  colleges  «>r  universities  had  in  the  last  few  years  given  instruction 
in  the  history  of  our  southern  neighbors. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  in  a  nninher  of  institutions,  espeeially 
those  on  the  Paeifie  eoast,  eonsiderahle  attention  was  paid  to  Latin 
Aineriea  in  courses  on  the  History  of  the  Americas,  and  that  several 
expressed  the  intention  soon  to  introduce  Latin  American  history 
as  a  separate  subject.  There  are  striking  differences  in  the  size  of 
classes  at  different  institutions,  probably  due  to  local  circumstances; 
the  largest  enrollment  was  found  in  the  Hispanic  South-West,  at 
the  Univei’sity  of  California.  Courses  were  naturally  given  as  a 
rule  by  the  department  of  history,  hut  occasionally  Latin  American 
g(»vernment  or  history  was  found  in  the  offerings  of  the  department 
of  political  science  or  that  of  romance  languages,  while  in  a  few 
cast's  some  attention  was  paid  to  Latin  American  history  by  the 
department  of  economics. 

With  regard  to  the  type  t)f  work  given,  the  report  says: 

The  courses  offered  iii  addition  to  a  one  «)r  two  semester  survey  of  .Spaiush 
and  Portuguese  .America — which  was  the  course  that  most  fretpieiitly  served  as 
introductory — were  varied  iii  kind  ami  sco|m‘.  Very  often  the  second  choice 
was  a  coursi'  which  dealt  with  the  relations  ladweeii  the  United  States  and  Latin 
.American  nations.  Occasionally  a  courst*  was  offered  in  the  history  of  .Spain 
or  in  the  history  of  .Spain  and  Portugal.  Of  3(>  in.stitutions  for  the  training  of 
teachers  which  offere<l  cour.s«>s  in  the  hi.story  of  I.4itin  .America  only  4  reported 
that  they  gave  more  than  an  introductory  course  t>r  intriHluctory  courses  in 
this  subject.  Many  colleges  gave  «iidy  intnKluctory  work  for  which  ordinarily 
otluT  history  courst's  wen*  prere<pusit«*.  In  general,  advanced  and  graduate 
instruction  in  Latin  .American  history  is  confined  to  certain  colleges  and  in.sti¬ 
tutions  where  this  branch  of  study  is  firmly  establishwl.  Less  than  a  sc»)re 
of  in.stitutions  of  collegiate  rank  offered  more  than  three  1-semester  courses. 
The  greatest  variety  of  advanced  courses  was  offeretl  by  endowed  in.stitutions 
located  in  cities  on  the  eastern  st*aboard,  by  leading  universities  of  the  old  North¬ 
west,  and  by  Slate  universities  in  our  Hispanic  Southwest. 

The  committee  discovered  that  certain  leading  institutions, 
notably  Minnesota,  Princeton,  Wisconsin,  and  Yale,  in  1925-26 
were  not  offering  any  courses  in  the  history  of  Latin  America.  It  is 
believed  that  the  explanation  can  be  traced  to  the  additional  cost 
retjuired  for  a  well-tiualified  instructor  and  for  adequate  library 
facilities,  and  in  some  (piarters  to  the  belief  that  for  Americans  a 
km»wledge  «>f  Ijatin  .\merican  history  is  a  luxury  rather  than  a 
necessity. 
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As  refranls  methods  of  teaching,  it  was  found  that  in  the  introdiie- 
torv  (‘(uirses  a  textbook,  lectures  hy  the  instructor,  and  collateral 
readings  were  generally  all  used,  with  class  discussions  jjrohahly  a 
feature.  In  about  20  colleges  or  universities,  luovever,  no  text 
whatever  was  employed,  and  sometimes  not  even  a  syllabus,  recourse 
being  had  to  rich  library  resources. 

The  texts  most  ii.sed  in  introductory  courses  in  Latin  .American  history  in 
colleRcs  and  universities  were  as  follows:  James  and  Martin,  The  RefiiihlicK  of 
Lndu  America;  Robertson,  The  UiMonj  of  the  Latin  American  \ationx;  Shepherd, 
The  HixfMtnic  Xationx  of  the  Xew  World,  and  .Sweet,  History  of  Latin  America. 

In  teacher  training  schools  Webster’s  Latin  America  was  u.sed  considerably 
in  addition  to  the  texts  mentioned  in  the  above  list.  In  many  ca.ses  more  than 
one  text  was  \jsed. 

.About  2.5  in.stitutions  rejnirted  that  the  stmlents  were  reipiired  to  use  a 
printed  .syllabus.  The  syllabi  mentioned  were  as  ft>llow.s;  Bolton,  History  of  the 
Americas;  Hoskins,  duide  to  Latin  American  History;  Meacham,  A  Syllahus  of 
Hisimnic-American  History;  ('olonial  Pericd;  and  (giving  the  title  of  the  last 
edition)  Pierson,  H is fmnic- American  History:  .4  Syllahus.  In  alM)ut  a  dozen 
cases  the  statement  was  made  that  the  instructor  prepared  a  syllabus  for  the 
us<*  of  his  class. 

It  appeared  to  the  committee  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  13.5 
colleges  and  universities  that  gave  regular  courses  in  Latin  American 
history  did  not  have  proper  library  e(|uipment  for  collateral  reading; 
25  of  these  did  not  mention  any  reference  bttoks  as  being  used  at  all. 
In  some  large  universities,  however,  the  number  of  available  reference 
lHM)ks  was  extremely  large.  “In  general,  only  in  certain  institutions 
where  the  subject  was  well  established  did  the  library  equipment 
seem  altogether  adequate  for  both  elementary  and  advanced  work." 

The  remaining  p(»rtions  of  this  interesting  report  are  (pioted  in  full: 

.As  indicative  t>f  the  lines  along  which  progress  is  being  made  we  shall  next 
notice  the  character  of  the  advanced  courses  in  Ijatin  .American  history  which 
were  given  in  192.5  2(>  at  universities  where  more  than  thre»‘  1-semester  courses 
were  ottered.  The  I'liiversity  of  .Arizona  offered  an  advanced  course  in  Latin 
.American  relatitms  and  another  in  the  history  of  our  .Southwest.  .Among 
advanced  courses  at  the  I’niversity  of  (,'alifornia  were  the  following;  The  history 
of  the  .A  B  C  jM>wers,  and  .Spain  in  North  .America.  .Aim)ng  its  graduate  courses 
were  offerings  in  the  history  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Latin  .America  .since  IHIO. 
.At  Columbia  I’niversity  advanced  courses  were  given  by  the  hi.story  department 
in  Ijjitin  .American  civilization,  and  a  course  in  Pan  .American  relations  was  offered 
by  the  dei)artment  of  public  law.  .At  the  I’niversity  of  Chicago  advanced  courses 
were  given  in  such  fields  as  the  following:  Latin  .America  in  AA’orld  Politics; 
The  United  States  and  England  in  Latin  .America;  Problems  in  Latin  .American 
Relations.  .At  the  University  of  Illinois  advanced  courses  were  given  in  Latin 
.American  relations  with  the  I'nited  States  and  in  European  relations  with  Latin 
.America.  .At  Harvard  University  sjH'cial  courses  were  offered  on  the  history  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  .A  B  C  countries.  The  University  of  Kansas  offered  a 
seminar  in  laitin  .American  hi.story.  .At  the  University  of  Michigan  a  detailed 
course  was  given  »>n  the  hi.story  t>f  .Spain  and  Portugal  and  on  the  colonization  of 
North  .Aim*rica.  Ordinarily  Northw»‘.stern  University  offered  a  seminar  in  Latin 
.American  hi.story.  .At  Ohiti  State  University  an  advanceil  course  was  given  on 
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tlu>  Iiiteriiatioiial  Relations  of  Latin  America.  Tlie  rniversity  of  Pennsylvania 
offered  a  course  on  Latin  -America  and  the  United  States.  The  I'niver.sity  of 
PittshurKh  offered  a  course  on  the  .A  H  C  i)o\vers.  Besides  a  eour.se  on  the 
history  of  South  .America  and  another  on  Spanish  North  .America,  the  University 
of  Texas  offered  a  course  on  the  Spanish  Southwest.  In  addition  to  a  seminar  in 
I.iatin  .American  history,  Ijtdand  Stanford  University  gave  work  in  the  history  of 
Brazil.  .A  number  of  institutions,  including  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  gave  a  course  in  the  history  of  Mexico. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  larger  number  of  the  colleges  and  universities  that 
sent  resjMmses  did  not  make  practical  suggestions  in  regard  to  improvements 
which  might  be  made  in  the  apparatus  of  teaching.  .About  a  dozen  replies 
mentioned  the  ikhmI  of  a  Ix'tter  textbook.  Two  of  these  urged  that  text-writers 
should  show  a  better  understanding  of  Catholic  institutions  and  viewpoints. 
Two  or  three  teachers  suggested  that  the  writers  of  texts  should  give  more 
attention  to  social  and  economic  history.  Le.ss  than  a  dozen  urged  the  need  of  a 
volume  of  readings  in  Latin  .American  history.  More  than  a  dozen  mentioned 
the  need  of  a  good  atlas  or  of  good  wall  ma]>s.  In  three  responses  the  argument 
was  made  that  there  was  a  crying  need  of  scientific  monographs  dealing  with 
specific  phases  t)r  problems  of  Latin  .American  history.  Two  instructors  expressed 
a  wish  that  national  histories  of  Latin  .American  countries  should  be  translated 
into  English.  One  in.structor  said  that  there  was  great  need  of  “a  good  magazine 
in  English  which  will  give  an  accurate  survey  of  political  events  throughout 
Latin  .America.”  .Another  instructor  expressed  a  desire  for  ‘‘more  popular 
biographies  of  Latin  .American  leaders.”  Another  emphasized  the  need  for 
general  histories  of  the  different  nations.  .At  a  time  when  the  resumption  of  the 
U isfiaiiic- American  Hintorical  Reriew  was  still  uncertain,  a  goodly  number  of 
teachers  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  see  it  revived. 

This  survey  leads  the  committt'e  to  the  following  conclusions  regarding  the 
pre.sent  status  of  instruction  in  Latin  .American  hist«)ry  in  the  United  States. 
The  returns  received  indicate  that  in  junior  colleges  such  in.struction  has  only 
iH'gun  in  a  few  in.stitutions.  In  teacher  training  in.stitutions  such  instruction 
has  made  considerable  headway  but  is  still  neglected  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
In  a  large  numlx'r  t)f  colleges  and  universities  Latin  .American  history  has  not 
yet  been  given  a  place  commensurate  with  its  importance.  In  some  leading 
educational  institutions  it  has  not  Ixxm  accorded  a  place  at  all. 

The  mo.st  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  progress  made  in  the 
in.struction  in  Latin  .American  history  in  our  colleges  and  universities  since  1895. 
The  great  variety  of  courses  now  offered  in  that  field  by  certain  universities  may 
indicate  either  that  the  courses  are  adapted  somewhat  to  local  circumstances 
«jr  that  the  subject  has  not  yet  found  its  pro|x*r  place  in  the  curriculum.  Possibly 
both  conditions  prevail  in  varying  degrees  in  different  in.stitutions.  The  steady 
development  of  an  interest  in  Latin  .American  hi.story  in  the  United  States 
imhxxl  encourages  the  ho|x;  that  leading  educational  in.stitutions  can  not  much 
longer  neglect  to  readjust  their  library  and  teaching  facilities  so  as  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  history  of  our  southern  neighbors. 

Lastly,  the  committt'e  would  suggest  to  teachers  of  Latin  .American  histt)ry 
the  wisdom  of  emphasizing  certain  phases  of  development  more  than  others. 
In  so  vast  and  so  varied  a  field  it  ftx'ls  that  stress  might  Avell  be  laid  upon  political 
history  with  considerable  attention  to  international  relations  and  to  the  structure 
of  society.  It  hopes  that  a  c<tm|x‘tent  scholar  will  i)repare  and  that  an  enter¬ 
prising  firm  will  publish  a  comprehensive  atlas  of  Latin  .America.  The  committi'e 
would  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  lux'd  of  encouraging  praiseworthy 
attempts  to  improve  the  ecpiipment  available  for  in.struction,  whether  those 
attempts  take  the  form  of  wall  maps,  tt‘xtlxx>ks,  or  .source  Ixxtks.  It  urges 
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every  teaelier  to  see  that  his  pupils  have  access  to  the  files  of  the  Hispanic- 
Aiturican  Hiatorical  Review.  It  coiuiueiuls  the  recent  proposal  to  translate 
into  Knulish  and  to  publish  national  histories  of  Latin  American  countries  in  a 
“Bolivarian  Historical  Series”;  for  such  a  series  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
in  making  available  to  our  students  the  views  of  Latin  Americans  concerning 
their  history,  government,  and  i)hilosophy.  Further,  it  believes  that  our 
university  teachers  can  etfectively  promote  the  cause  of  Latin  American  history 
not  only  by  contributing  to  the  literature  of  that  subject  themselves  but  by 
encouraging  competent  graduate  students  to  investigate  salient  topics  in  the 
bibliography  and  history  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America.  For  in  spite 
of  the  commendable  efforts  of  native  historians,  there  is  a  dire  need  of  readable 
monographs  on  imi)ortant  topics  in  the  national  histt)ry  of  the  Latin  .American 
States. 


iL 


liy  Lucy  Mixxegerode, 

Superintendent  of  Xurseti,  United  States  Public  Health  Service 


Fool),  its  quality,  quantity,  and  preparation,  has  been  a  vital 
question  in  all  ages  and  for  all  people. 

Since  the  days  when,  according  to  legend  and  story,  prim¬ 
itive  man  handling  a  piece  of  meat  which  had  been  inadver¬ 
tently  cooked  licked  his  finger  and  found  it  good,  methods  of  cooking 
have  been  improved  and  extended  until  to-day  cooking  and  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  food  has  become  not  only  an  art  but  a  recognized  science. 

The  nutrition  worker  and  dietitian  have  come  to  stay,  and  their 
field  of  operations  extends  as  their  usefulness  in  various  fields  of 
endeavor  is  tested. 

It  is  a  backward  institution  to-day  in  the  United  States  which 
does  not  employ  a  dietitian  for  supervision  of  its  food  department. 

Universities  are  developing  courses  of  instruction  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  dietetics  leading  to  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  such 
courses  being  outlined  and  approved  by  national  organizations  of 
workers. 


The  food  provided  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  may  make  or  break 
a  nation.  This  is  a  broad  statement,  but  apart  from  the  necessity 
for  nutritious  and  sustaining  food  for  soldiers  and  sailors  there  is  the 
necessity  for  providing  for  these  men  food  which  is  also  palatable 
and  of  the  kind  to  which  they  are  accustomed  and  which  they  like. 

In  this  country  for  the  Army  mess  there  is  a  per  capita  allowance 
of  Tff)  cents  a  day.  This  is  also  the  allowance  for  the  Philippine 
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Scouts.  The  Navy  allows  oo  c(*iits  a  day.  Such  au  allowance  for  a 
ration  prepared  in  larfre  (piantiti(‘s  in  harra<'ks  oi-  on  ships  should 
provide  an  e.xcellent,  well-halanced  menu. 

The  allowance  foi‘  ( i«»v»‘rninent  hospitals  is  in  e.xcess  (tf  these  rates, 
and  usually  runs  from  tit)  cents  to  $1.21)  a  day.  The  allowance  for 
hospitals  is  «;reater  than  a  jreneral  ration  allowance,  because  of  the 
special  diets  and  because  sick  people  need  a  hijiher  (piality  of  food, 
probably,  than  people  who  are  up  and  about;  particularly  for  the 
tuberculosis  hospitals  they  need  (piantities  of  esp(*cially  nourishiiif: 
food. 

Sinee  interest  in  scientific  |)reparation  of  food  has  become  an 
accepted  fact,  we  hear  much  «»f  a  balanced  ration,  calories,  vitainines. 
etc.,  and  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  certain  fundamental 
|)rincii)les  as  ap|)lied  to  the  nutriment  of  families  that  a  balanced 
ration  (a  pro|)er  proportion  of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  etc.)  is 
‘jenerally  found  on  the  tables  of  those  pe(>ple  who  can  afford  to  con¬ 
sider  such  a  (juestion.  Among  the  poorer  classes  this  balanced  ration 
is  not  found,  and  as  a  result  there  develops  among  the  i)oor,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  among  the  “well  to  ilo,”  all  sorts  of  diseases  of  a 
dietary  nature.  Malnutrition  in  irdanev  leads  to  further  handica|>s 
in  later  life.  Of  course,  if  pei-sons  in  poor  economic  circumstances 
were  better  informed  as  t(»  f«»od  values  they  could  secure  a  much 
better  balanced  ration  with  the  money  they  have  to  spend  for  food. 
The  value  of  their  ration  is  also  de|)endent  somewhat  ui)on  methods 
of  cooking.  Therefore,  if  poor  people  bought  wisely  and  prepared 
their  fo(*d  well  they  woidd  be  much  better  nourished  than  if  such  were 
not  the  case  even  though  there  is  a  limited  amount  of  money  to  be 
j'xpended  for  food. 

Tin*  propiM'  nundxu'  of  <'aloi‘i(‘s  must  be  inaintaimxl,  and  tin*  vita- 
mines,  th(*se  life-giving  |)roperties,  must  be  jui'scuit  in  sid!ici«*nt 
amount  if  the  geinual  lu'alth  is  to  b(‘  built  up  and  maintained. 

Ther(‘for(‘  for  a  |)roper  ration  in  the  honu*  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  of  food  values,  how  to  buy  and  how  to  prepare  the  family 
rati*)!!,  is  essential.  For  institutions,  dietitians,  graduates  of  recog¬ 
nized  schools  and  colleges  have  become  a  necessary  part  (»f  the 
pei-soimel.  The  dietitian  takes  charge  of  a  dietary  department.  The 
nutritional  worker  is  to  the  dietitian  what  the  public  health  nurse  is 
to  the  general  nurse.  She  is  a  teacher  in  the  field.  Her  efforts  are 
directed  toward  bringing  t<)  housewives  a  knowledge  of  how  to  better 
prepare  such  food  as  they  have,  how  to  estimate  a  bahmeed  ration, 
how  to  conserve  surplus  foods  by  the  most  a|)|)roved  methods  of 
canning  and  preserving,  and  what  is  meant  by  hygiene  in  relation  to 
food.  It  is  f<»r  this  reasmi  that  fiedd  work  and  instruction  by  niitii- 
tional  w«»rkers  among  people  of  more  inodcu'ate  means  has  |)roved  (*f 
immense  value  through  ((‘aching  not  only  a  bi‘tt(*r  s('h>(‘tion  in  foods 
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hut  II  bettor  luothod  of  proiuiratioii,  so  that  the  luitritioiuil  <iualitios 
are  safofruanlod  to  tlu*  jrroatost  oxtont.  Tlioso  aotivitios  are  and 
must  ho  ooordiiiatod  with  those  of  other  health  workers;  ehiefly  the 
|)uhlie  health  nurse,  whose  instruetion  would  take  in  the  fjeneral 
hy<'iene  of  the  home,  including  naturally  the  cleanliness  of  kitchens, 
proper  disjiosal  of  jrarha>;e,  pidteetion  of  water  supplies  from  surface 
<»r  oth(‘r  contamination.  Closi'  <‘ooperation  hc'tween  all  health 
woikers  is  necessary,  theii'forc*,  if  tin*  host  results  are  to  la*  (d)tained. 

Now  comes  tin*  (pu'stion  of  how  the  stiidimt  can  lx*  host  prepared  to 
me(‘t  tin*  ^r(‘at  (h'lnands  which  will  he  made  u|xm  hi‘r  and  whi«‘h  she 
will  he  exix'cted  to  meet. 


MAIN  KITCIIE.N,  F.  S.  MAKINE  IlOSriTAL,  STAPLETON,  N.  Y. 

1.  Dietetic  orfranizations  have  outlined  courses  for  the  training  of 
dietitians,  which  must  he  aeee|)ted  hy  and  estahlished  in  universities 
and  eollejres  desirin»i  to  pve  such  training. 

2.  Institutions  and  orpinizations  employ inj;  these  workers  demand 
and  need  a  certain  type  of  knowledge  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 

The  courses  of  instruetion  and  the  needs  of  the  institution  should 
he  correlated  to  meet  both  needs. 

A.  ('onrse  of  instruction. — The  course  of  instruetion  as  outlined  hy 
the  dietetic  organizations  includes  in  addition  to  Knglish  one  language, 
the  principals  and  metlnxls  of  teaching,  and  many  of  the  sciences, 
chemistry,  zcxdogy,  psychology,  s(x*iology,  physiology,  bacteriology, 
physics,  etc.  The  practical  courses  include  e(X)king,  food  prepara¬ 
tion,  experimental  eixikery  and  meal  service,  marketry,  teaching  and 
problems  of  nutrition,  etc.  The  theoretical  course,  four  years,  is 
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followed  by  a  practical  course,  under  supervision,  in  a  hospital  dietetic 
department  of  four  to  six  months.  The  course  entitles  the  graduate 
to  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Those  students  desiring  to  do 
field  work — that  is,  teaching  of  nutrition  in  public  schools  or  other 
fields  are  not  required  to  take  the  six  months’  hospital  apprenticeship. 

B.  Practical  v'ork  in  ini^titutions  and  other  organizations. — 
Institutions  and  other  organizations  emplojung  dietitians  are  more 
concerned  with  the  development  of  the  practical  aspect  of  this 
profession.  In  hospitals  dietitians  in  varying  grades  are  assigned 
to  the  department. 

In  their  duties  are  included  purchase  of  food  supplies,  employment 


MAIN  KITCUEX  IX  MARINE  HOSPITAL  NO.  66  (NATIONAL  LEPROSARIUM), 
UARVILLE,  LA. 


A  Rpneral  view  of  the  kitchen.  showinK  battery  of  steam  equipment— roasters,  steamers,  cereal  cookers, 
and  coffee  and  tea  urns— 30-foot  oil-hurninR  range,  steam  tables,  and  Bain  Marie.  Steam  equipment 
is  set  in  a  deiiression  in  the  floor,  gradually  slopinl  toward  the  center,  whieh  has  a  separate  drain. 
There  is  also  a  live  steam  pipe  here  to  whieh  a  wire-wrappe<l  hose  may  be  attached  and  the  entire  kitchen 
and  all  equii)ment  sterilired:  by  doing  this  routinely  once  a  week,  with  particular  attention  to  corners 
and  crevices  as  well  as  the  under  side  of  tables,  etc.,  the  kitchen  is  kept  free  of  roaches,  ants,  and  similar 
nuisances 

of  kitchen  help,  waitresses,  and  maids  for  diet  kitchens,  jiroper 
preparation  of  food,  outlining  of  menus  for  all  pei’sonnel,  preparation 
and  serving  of  special  diets,  maintenance  of  discipline  in  mess  halls 
and  among  employees  of  the  department,  responsibility  for  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  general  hygiene  of  kitchens,  storerooms,  mess  halls,  and 
equipment,  and  many  other  incidental  duties  and  tasks. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  in  this  profession  there  are  combined 
both  practical  and  scientific  functions.  The  dietitian’s  work  is  at 
once  one  of  the  most  important  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  activities 
of  any  hospital  organization.  Hours  are  long,  since  all  meals  for  all 
types  of  personnel  must  be  covered,  and  the  apportionment  must 
be  checked  up  and  carefully  supervised.  An  accurate  account  of 
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waste  must  be  kept.  The  allowance  of  one-third  pound  per  day 
per  ration  is  considered  the  minimum  of  necessary  waste  and  includes 
both  the  edible  and  inedible  residue. 

Since  it  is  in  this  department  that  the  greatest  e.xpenditure  is 
made,  so  it  is  also  here  that  the  most  effective  economies  may  be 
practiced,  not  through  the  purchase  of  lower  grade,  cheaper  foods, 
but  through  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  waste.  In  order  to 
obtain  desired  results,  therefore,  the  dietitian  should  frequently 
inspect  the  tray  service  and  visit  the  patients  in  the  wards  so  as  to 
ascertain  firstly  if  the  patients  are  receiving  suflicient  food  and 
secondly  if  this  food  is  of  a  kind  and  quality  which  is  acceptable  and 
palatable.  An  unusual  amount  of  edible  refuse  on  served  trays 
indicates  inevitably  one  of  two  things:  Kither  the  portions  served 
are  too  large  or  the  food  is  not  of  the  kind  or  quality  which  the 
patients  desire. 

MEAT  AND  VEOE- 
TABLE  PREPAR.A- 
TION  ROOM 

I'nited  .Stattfs  Marino  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  66.  OpeninK  oti 
this  room  are  five  cold- 
storage  compartments  for 
24-hour  supplies.  Equip¬ 
ment  includes  electric  mix¬ 
ing  machine,  |H>tato  peeler, 
meat  and  vegetable  cho|>- 
Iier,  meat  slicer,  and  silver 
IHilisher.  Vegetable  bins, 
tables,  and  sinks  are  con- 
venientl.v  locatiaf.  Foo<l 
is  not  taken  into  the 
kitchen  until  it  is  ready 
(or  cooking 


The  practical  apprenticeship  in  institutions  following  the  college 
course  is  given  so  that  the  student  becomes  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  these  elements  before  she  attempts  to  conduct  the  dietetic 
department  of  any  institution.  The  chief  dietitian  in  civilian  hospi¬ 
tals  is  also  expected  to  act  as  instructor  in  dietetics,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  for  student  nurses. 

C'.  The  question  naturally  arises,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  duties  which  the  dietitian  must  perform  and  the  variety  of 
types  of  personnel  which  must  be  fed  and  satisfied,  whether  the 
training  is  adequate  to  the  needs.  Combining,  as  it  does,  a  practical 
with  a  scientific  job,  the  balance  between  the  two  functions  is  a 
matter  for  very  delicate  adjustment. 

It  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many  institutional  administrators 
whether  the  practical  aspects  of  the  work  are  not  sacrificed  to  the 
theoretical  and  scientific  sides  of  it. 
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It  would  soem,  in  view  of  the  important  practical  character  of  this 
work,  that  more  apprenticeship  would  he  desirable.  The  sick  person, 
helow  par  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  with  few  interests  beyond  the 
daily  hospital  |)rocedure  ami  with  possibly  idiosyncrasies  and  fancies 
rejrardinf:  food,  must  he  undeistood,  studied,  and  deferred  to. 

Only  a  cl(*se  (‘ontact  with  patients  over  a  prolonjred  pericul  of  time 
••an  «rive  this  undci'standin^  point  of  view. 

In  the  (lovernment  hospitals  tlie  most  acce|)tal>le  dietitians  are 
recruited  fnuu  those  schools,  <*f  which  there  are  a  few,  which  j;ive 
practical  e.xperience  aloufT  with  their  theoretical  training. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  in  a  com|)aratively  new  profession  the 
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evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  practical  job  will  soon  hrinj;  recopiition 
of  the  scientific  aiifiles  <*f  the  dietitians’  duties. 

To-day  many  medical  cases  are  treated  larfjely  by  diet.  Accuracy 
in  the  preparation  of  special  therapeutic  diets,  therefore,  becomes  a 
necessity,  and  too  {jreat  care  can  not  he  e.xpended  toward  making; 
these  diets  as  accurate  as  a  medical  prescription. 

The  position  of  dietitian  in  all  institutions  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  chief  nur.se  in  (lovernment  institutions  or  the  superintendent  of 
nurst's  in  civilian  hospitals.  Both  departments,  nursing  and  dietetic, 
are  so  vitally  necessary  t<>  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  patients 
that  the  ch>sest  cooperation  between  the  de|)artment  heads  is  essential 
if  the  best  interests  of  the  patients  are  to  he  served.  Fricti(»n  inside 
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an  instilutinn  always  results  (lisadvaiitajreuusly  to  those  for  whom 
the  institution  is  established. 

The  pay  in  (Jovernment  hosjiitals  ranjies  from  $1,800  to  $2, .500 
with  from  StiOO  to  $780  dedueted  for  quarters,  subsistenee,  and 
laundry.  In  eivilian  hospitals  the  pay  raii'ie  is  ap|)roximately  the 
same.  For  publie  bealth  work  or  field  work  it  may  be  bijrher,  and 
in  the  fiehls  tmtside  the  health  activities  it  is  still  jrreater. 

This  pn»fessi<*n  is  still  y»)unf:.  It  has  made  great  strides  since  the 
war  in  this  country  and  each  day  sees  new  developments  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  opening  up.  The  field  is  almost  limitless  for  the  right 
woman  given  the  right  educational  training,  both  practical  and 
theoretical. 


0 


Hy  rlosic  Padi'x,  Ph.  I). 

Mt'inh<r  of  Ailrisorn  Coiinril,  IhiMirhnciit  of  S/xininh  Stiiiiics,  I’nirersiiij  of  I’orto 
Rico;  Sjxniixh-Aincricau  liiircoii,  I iixtituto  <lc  Inn  Esixiiinx 

SOMKTUlNCi  like  10  years  a^o  a  younf;  Porto  Rican  of  unusual 
intellifrence  and  orijrinality  entered  one  of  the  oldest  univer- 
I  sities  in  the  United  States  with  the  purpose  of  ohtainiuf;  the 
decree  of  doctor  in  philosophy.  During  the  course  of  his 
studies  his  professors  advised  him  to  devote  himself  to  teaching,  a 
profession  in  which  they  prophesied  he  would  find  a  brilliant  career. 
“And  what  do  you  really  think  of  doing?”  I  iiupiired  of  him. 
“Return  immediately  to  my  own  country,”  he  replied.  “If  it  he 
true  that  (lod  has  endowed  me  with  the  talent  my  professors  say  I 
possess,  and  if  1  am  really  destined  to  do  something  worth  while,  the 
’  most  natural  thing  is  to  give  my  country  the  benefit  of  the  first  fruits 

'  of  my  work.” 

The  young  man  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  it  was  fully  si.x 
months  later  when  I  ran  across  him  again,  this  time  on  the  eve  of 
.  returning  to  the  United  States. 

'?  “You  see,”  he  said  somewhat  bitterly,  “I  was  not  a  prophet  in  my 

'  own  country  after  all.” 

,  “  Kx|)lain  yourself,”  1  said. 

“Well,  my  countrymen  were  not  willing  to  acce|)t  me  as  an 
authority  in  philosophy.  Kven  my  own  uncle,  a  person  of  con¬ 
siderable  political  influence  whose  help  I  requested  in  removing  the 
obstacles  to  my  obtaining  a  modest  professorship  in  the  faculty  of 

!  |)hilosophy,  ridiculed  my  pretensions.  ‘Look  here,  Manolo,’  he  said, 

‘we  are  not  so  ignorant  as  you  think  we  are.  We  know  the  United 

•'  States  even  better  than  you.  Don’t  think  for  a  moment  we  don’t. 

The  United  States  is  the  land  of  clever  commercial  experts,  fine 
hankers,  great  engineers,  and  formidable  captains  of  industry.  But 
philosophers!  No,  sir,  never;  they  do  not  flourish  in  that  atmos¬ 
phere  any  more  than  the  banana  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  wheat  at 
the  mouth  of  the  .Vmazon.  Kverything  has  its  proper  habitat.’ 

“It  was  perfectly  useless  for  me  to  mention  Emerson,  William 
flames,  or  -Tohn  Dewey.  My  uncle  believes  in  some  obscure  law  of 
55S 
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compensation  by  virtue  of  which  the  land  which  produces  excellent 
hankers  and  industrial  captains  can  not  possibly — perhaps  shouldn’t — 
produce  philosophers.  And  I  would  have  you  know,”  my  friend 
concluded,  “that  my  uncle  is  a  lawyer  of  |;ood  standing;  in  a  country 
where  "ood  jurisconsults  abound.  But,  unfortunately,  his  entire 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  is  limited  to  half  a  dozen  cliches  as 
stereotyped  as  his  ideas  of  cultural  zones.” 

This  episode  dates  hack  with  the  last  expiring  echoes  of  the  World 
War.  Between  then  and  now  much  water  has  flowed  under  the 
bridge.  My  young  friend  has  been  called  hack  to  his  country  where 
he  is  now  demonstrating  the  fruits  of  his  clear  intelligence  and  robust 
talent.  In  other  words,  he  is  now  a  “prophet”  in  his  own  country. 
“1  had  believed” — for  so  the  uncle  confessed  to  him — “that  the 
breed  of  philosophers  in  the  United  States  had  ended  with  Emerson, 
and  that  the  youthful  culture  of  the  Ihiited  States  had  been  smoth¬ 
ered  beneath  an  avalanche  of  dollars.  But  I  see  that  this  is  not 
so.  .  .  .  Tell  me  something  more  of  William  James,  John  Dewey, 
anil  that  other  Yankee  with  a  Spanish  heart  and  name:  (leorge 
Santayana.” 

The  belief  that  it  was  impossible  to  produce  seasoned  intellectual 
and  spiritual  fruit  in  the  United  States  was  at  that  time  unfortunately 
quite  general  in  Hispanic  America — a  misconception  clearly  due  to 
the  scanty  intellectual  interchange  between  the  American  peoples. 
The  .Vinerican  Republics  imported  their  manufactured  articles  from 
the  United  States,  and  their  ideas  from  Europe.  The  United  States 
might  be  the  home  of  the  locomotive  and  canned  food,  but  pMirope, 
particularly  France,  was  the  home  of  pure  science  and  the  fine  arts. 

This  ignorance  was  mutual.  Hispanic  America  in  the  United 
States  was  regarded  merely  as  the  source  of  coffee,  hides,  beef, 
fertilizer,  petroleum,  jirecious  metals  and  revolutions;  they  quite 
ignored  the  fact  that  those  peoples,  in  addition  to  robust  bodies 
full  of  life,  also  possessed  souls  capable  of  the  deepest  emotions  and 
of  a  self-revelation  both  delicate  and  beautiful.  Hispanic-American 
culture  did  not  reach  the  United  States;  neither  the  writers  nor  their 
works  were  received.  What  did  with  some  frequency  reach  this 
country,  in  addition  to  cargoes  of  raw  material,  was  an  occasional 
party  chief  in  defeat,  the  free  lance,  and  fugitive  from  justice. 

Neither  did  the  culture  of  the  United  States  reach  the  countries 
to  the  southward,  in  any  true  sense.  The  representative  of  North 
American  civilization  best  known  in  Latin  America,  the  representa¬ 
tive  making  the  deepest  impression,  was  without  any  manner  of 
doubt  the  commission  agent.  The  intellectuals  of  the  United  States 
very  rarely  visited  the  other  American  republics  and,  when  they  did, 
it  was  with  a  definite  purpose — to  study  the  fauna,  flora  or  pre- 
Columbian  monuments.  The  existing  present  culture  did  not  interest 
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tluMii  at  all,  and  (‘()ns(M|uently  little  or  no  elTort  was  made  either  to 
become  ac(|nainted  with,  or  to  make  themselves  known  to,  their 
natural  eolleajrues  in  those  conntries.  h'inally,  the  product  of  the 
I'nited  States  press  which  enjoyed  the  widest  circulation  in  Latin 
America  was  the  commercial  catalo«iue,  published  in  such  barbarous 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  that  it  frequently  became  the  occasion  of 
the  stranjrest  misconceptions  and  the  subject  of  ribald  mirth — as  in 
the  case  of  a  certain  silk  hat. 

It  appeal's  that  a  certain  South  .\merican  fjentleman  received  one 
(»f  these  flamboyant  catalogues  advertisinjr  the  most  diveixe  wares — 
fnun  drills  to  elothinj; — to  be  delivered  by  mail,  at  extremely  low 
cost.  In  the  belief  that  a  certain  article  listed  therein  at  an  incred¬ 
ibly  modest  jirice  was  a  fine  silk  hat,  which  if  ordered  would  be 
sent  postage,  repstration,  and  insurance  ajjainst  theft  and  ship¬ 
wreck  all  free,  he  hastened  to  send  the  necessary  postal  money 
order,  tojrether  with  the  request  that  shipment  be  made  by  first 
steamer.  After  waiting  two  months,  a  parcel  post  paekajie  arrived, 
admirably  wrapped  and  fully  insured  by  land  and  sea.  His  wife 
(juickly  unwrapped  the  parcel  only  to  pause  in  stupefied  amazement; 

“Ijook  here,  duan,  this  article  would  be  simply  priceless  for  boilin'; 
potatoes  but,  frankly,  I  can’t  see  you  §;oin"  to  Sunday  mass  in  it.” 
.Vn  enameled  saucepan  had  been  sent,  instead  of  the  hat,  as  listed  in 
the  alle'red  Spanish  catalofiue! 

But  this  mutual  ignorance  rapidly  disajipeai's  as  the  cultural 
relations  between  the  llispanic-.Vmerican  jieoples  multiply.  North 
and  South  Americans  undei’stand  each  other  much  better  to-day 
than  yesterday,  and  there  are  well-founded  reasons  for  believiu}; 
that  they  will  increasingly  continue  to  do  so,  and  that  this  better 
knowled<;e  and  understandin';  will  brinj;  with  it  that  mutual  apjire- 
ciation  and  respect  so  {rreatly  to  be  desired. 

Each  year  sees  a  f;reater  number  of  students  from  the  Hispanic- 
American  countries  taking  advanced  cour.ses  in  the  principal  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  United  States,  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
think  that  these  courses  are  always  commercial  or  engineering.  On 
the  contrary,  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  students  matriculate 
in  the  faculties  of  philosophy  where  they  take  courses  in  the  history 
ami  civilization  of  the  New  World,  as  also  in  European  languages  and 
'•ulture.  Still  others — and  their  number  is  considerable — perfect 
themselves  in  metluals  and  practice  of  teaching  by  entering  one  of 
the  several  colleges  for  teachers  which  enjoy  a  universal  reputation. 

.Vnother  stream  of  students,  each  year  greater,  goes  from  the 
Unite'l  States  to  the  re|)ublics  south  of  the  Rio  (Irande.  Almost  a 
thousand  students  and  teachers  from  this  country  enrolled  last 
year  for  the  summer  course  offered  by  the  University  of  Mexico. 
And  they  do  not  do  this  with  the  sole  objective  of  perfecting  their 
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kiiowU'djie  of  Spanish  hut  also  of  familiarizing  tluMiisolvos  to  some 
(lepvt*  at  least  with  Mexican  art  and  culture  in  general.  Still  others 
enter  South  .Vinerican  univ'ersities  to  complete  research  work  related 
to  the  history  and  culture  of  those  re|)ul)lics.  “Merchants  of  light,” 
these  students  have  been  called  by  a  distinguished  educator  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  indeed  a  happy  phrase. 

lint  intellectual  intercourse  between  the  countries  of  the  two 
.\inericas  is  not  limited  to  the  simple  interchange  of  students.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  years,  through  the  principal  cultural  centers  of  these 
United  States  have  passed  some  ()f  the  most  eminent  llispano- 
.Vmerican  educators,  writers,  and  thinkers,  among  whom  may  he 
mentioned:  Xelson,  Palacios,  and  Alherini  from  Argentina:  (lahriela 
Mistral  and  Salas  Marchan  of  ('bile;  Mthidez  Pereira  of  Panama; 
Vasconcelos,  Pruneda,  aiul  Puig  (’asauranc  of  Mexico.  From  the 
United  States  have  gone  to  the  southern  republics  men  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  caliber  of  Dewey,  Monroe,  and  Lindsay.  Veritable  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  light  and  peace,  both  those  who  come  and  those  who  go. 

The  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  where  United  States,  Spanish,  and 
llispanic-American  elements  collaborate  harmoniously,  aware  of  its 
strategic  position  in  the  cultural  forefront  of  the  Americas,  is  being 
so  organized  that  in  her  lecture  halls  the  students  of  the  New  World 
may  become  familiar  with  the  two  fundamental  cultures  of  the 
.American  Continent  and,  by  bringing  to  the  head  of  her  various 
faculties  such  authoritative  interpreters,  that  no  opportunity  of 
fomenting  a  closer  intellectual  interchange  between  the  Hispanic 
and  .Vnglo-Sa.xon  cultures  may  be  lost. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Hispanic 
.Vmerica  there  exists  to-day  a  deeply  rooted  desire  to  know  the 
spiritual  side  of  their  neighboi's,  and  moreover  that  this  desire  is 
being  translated  into  action.  The  commercial  agent  is  no  longer 
the  only  nor  even  the  chief  link  between  the  United  States  and  the 
southern  republics;  nor  is  the  defeated  party  chief  in  disgruntled 
exile  the  only  exponent,  here,  of  those  sister  nations.  Both  have 
been  displaced  by  the  “merchants  and  ambassadors  of  light.” 
Neither  can  it  truthfully  be  said  that  the  commercial  catalogue  is 
the  United  States  publication  of  widest  circulation  in  Latin  America, 
for  it  has  been  obliged  to  cede  that  place  to  a  very  different  type  of 
publication — the  United  States  textbook. 

The  book  has  always  perhaps  been  one  of  the  most  readily  e.x- 
clmngeable  articles  in  the  cultural  cjunmerce — if  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  so  express  it — between  countries — perhaps  because  it  is 
the  most  tangible  of  all  s|)iritual  fruits.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  France  in  Hispanic-Ainerican  thought 
during  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  due  to  the  French 
book  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  uncounted  numbers.  .\nd  it  is 
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only  natural  that  the  interest  in  hooks  should  have  kept  pace  with  the 
cultural  interchange  effected  between  the  two  Americas. 

This  growing  literary  production  arou'sed  a  most  lively  curiosity 
in  this  country,  so  much  so,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  organize 
courses  of  Hispanic- American  literature  in  the  universities  and 
publish,  with  critical  notes  and  vocabularies,  the  master  works  of 
that  literature  in  order  to  satisfy  the  endless  number  of  students 
desirous  of  knowing  the  culture  of  the  southern  republics.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  notable  history  of  Hispanic-American  literature,  a  number 
of  individual  works  have  recently  been  published  in  the  United  States 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Me.xican  novel  “La  Navidad  en 
las  Montanas’’  (Christmas  Among  the  Mountains),  by  Altamirano; 
the  Colombian  novel  “Marla”  by  Jorge  Isaacs;  the  Argentine  novel 
“.Vinalia”  by  Jos4  Marmol,  and  the  Brazilian  novel,  “Innocencia”  by 
Taunay.  The  university  libraries,  which  are  legion,  are  constantly 
adding  to  their  collections  of  books,  reviews,  monographs,  and 
Hispanic-American  documents.  The  principal  book  dealers  of  the 
country  now  habitually  import  books  from  Cuba,  Me.xico,  Chile, 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  other  American  Repuhlics. 

And  something  similar  is  occuring  in  Hispanic- America  with  books 
from  the  United  States.  People  there  learn  English  to  read  books  in 
the  original;  they  are  read  in  translation;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  notable 
treatise  on  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  or  geology,  it  is  fre- 
({uently  studied  in  English  in  the  universities.  Textbooks  in  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trigonometry,  for  example,  the  series  by  Wells,  are 
used  in  English  in  various  Hispanic-American  schools  and  colleges. 

The  textbook  is,  in  truth,  the  last  word  in  bookmaking  in  the 
United  States.  The  print  shops  in  which  it  is  set  up,  printed,  and 
bound  are  invariably  the  finest  and  best  equipped  in  the  country; 
the  operatives  who  make  it  are  among  the  most  skilled  and  best 
paid  in  the  country.  In  the  forests  of  Canada  grow  thousands  of 
trees  destined  only  to  j)rovide  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  to 
be  used  in  textbooks.  Poets,  story-tellers,  those  learned  in  folklore, 
and  masters  of  the  pencil  and  brush  devote  their  lives  to  writing, 
collecting,  adapting,  and  illustrating  material  to  the  greater  glory 
of  the  national  textbook. 

For  the  scientific  and  pedagogic  preparation  of  the  work  there  are 
special  and  complicated  organizations  in  which,  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  most  eminent  teachers  and  men  of  science  of  the  nation 
collaborate.  In  the  first  place  a  large  number  of  publishing  firms 
specialize  e.xclusively  in  textbooks.  The  editorial  staffs  of  such 
houses  are  divided  into  various  sections  corresponding  to  primary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education.  These  sections  are  usually  sub¬ 
divided  in  various  ways,  and  at  the  head  of  each  department  is  an 
expert  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  everything  relating  to  the 
type  of  book  published  under  his  direction:  The  subject  matter,  the 
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niothodolof'V  of  its  teaching,  the  cinTicuhiin  requirements,  the 
teachers  of  greatest  reputation,  and — this  is  most  important — those 
l)est  fitted  to  write  textbooks  on  any  given  subject.  These  editorial 
heads  rarely  write  textbooks  themselves,  their  mission  being  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  most  competent  authors  and  get  them  to  write  the  book 
required  by  prevailing  pedagogical  thought  and  practice.  These 
publishing  houses,  moreover,  employ  readers,  critics,  and  special 
advisers  throughout  the  nation  who,  as  a  rule,  are  the  cream  of  the 
teaching  profession  in  public  and  private  schools,  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  teacher  to  the  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  most  authoritative 
universities.  The  fruit  of  this  vast  organization  is  a  textbook  which 
faithfully  reflects  the  pedagogical  thought  of  any  given  moment. 
If  the  prevailing  theories  are  bad,  it  may  be  poor,  but  it  will  never  be 
an  improvisation. 

The  United  States  textbook  does  not  become  fossilized.  Like 
Malherbe’s  roses,  it  lives  the  short  space  of  the  fresh  morning-tide  and 
then  dies,  that  is,  undergoes  complete  revision  or  is  replaced  liy  an 
entirely  new  text.  There  are  countries  in  which  three  to  five  genera¬ 
tions  have  learned  to  read  from  the  same  antediluvian  primer,  as  if 
the  art  of  teaching  children  to  read  had  reached  its  apogee  toward  the 
clos(‘  of  the  eighteenth  century — but  this  does  not  happen  in  the 
United  States.  Nor  does  the  United  States  for  one  moment  have  any 
part  in  prolonging  the  life  of  those  handbooks  of  archaic  and  undi¬ 
gested  science  which  still  linger,  here  and  there,  in  the  world.  For 
the  schools  of  pedagogy  in  this  country  are  intensely  active  labora¬ 
tories,  whose  discoveries  are  promptly  spread  abroad  by  numerous 
reviews  which,  carefully  read  by  a  majority  of  the  teaching  profession, 
e.xercise  a  very  considerable  influence  on  educational  thought  and 
school  practice  in  general.  These  and  other  similar  reasons  have 
made  the  United  States  textbook  the  best  example  of  bookmaking 
this  country  has  to  offer  to  the  republics  south  of  the  Rfo  Grande. 

Democracy  in  the  United  States  rests  squarely  on  the  public  school, 
attendance  at  which  is  free  and  compulsory.  And  since  the  loftiest 
thought  and  that  amazing  creative  and  executive  genius  which  has 
always  distinguished  this  nation  are  alike  at  the  service  of  the  public. 
scluK)l,  the  foundations  of  the  Republic  will  never  be  undermined. 
Among  the  many  agencies  invented  or  perfected  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  the  pupil's  textbook,  by  common  consent, 
occupies  the  place  of  honor,  especially  the  elementary  textbook, 
which  is  universally  recognized  as  the  best  in  content,  arrangement, 
and  manufacture. 

It  is  now  more  than  50  years  since  the  United  States  textbook  first 
began  to  circulate  through  the  Hispanic  countries  of  America.  The 
publishei-s  with  sound  judgment  sought  from  the  beginning,  and 
sometimes  obtained,  the  collaboration  of  eminent  Hispanic-American 
educators  and  thinkers  in  adapting  and  translating  into  Spanish  ap¬ 
propriate  works  as,  also,  in  writing  completely  original  texts  in  which 
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the  (‘XC{*lU‘iit  mnUM’iiil  and  pi'da^ogical  (jualiti(*s  of  tho  United  States 
textbooks  wonid  he  combined  with  a  content  adapted  to  tlie  educational 
needs  in  those  |■(*l)nblics.  Ainonj;  the  first  authors  and  ada|)ters  may 
b(*  mentioned  .lose  Abelardc*  Xufu*/-,  Kniienio  Maria  de  llostos, 
(leneral  Alejandn*  Ybarra,  and  .fose  Manuel  Marro(|nin.  Later  the 
collaboration  of  many  other  eminent  teachers  and  writers  was 
obtained,  t>f  whom  may  be  cited  .lose  Knri(jue  Varona,  Manuel 
Fernandez  .luncos,  Knri(|ue  (\  Hernandez,  Peter  H.  Goldsmith, 
Octavio  Mendez  Pereira,  Guillermo  A.  Sherwell,  Isabel  Keith 
Mac«lermott,  Alejandro  Fuenmayor,  .luan  B.  Ilnyke,  Luis  A.  Baralt, 
and  Pedro  IIenri<iuez  Ureha. 

The  textbook  for  the  primary  school,  as  already  stated,  is  the  best 
»>f  all  the  United  States  sch(*olbooks:  The  best  in  mannfactun*,  |)lan, 
and  content.  As  a  rule,  two  or  more  authors  collaborate  in  writiii}; 
it;  The  one  contributes  a  rich  classroom  experience,  the  other,  solid 
scientific  knowled»re,  the  resultiii};  book  being  closely  adapted  to 
the  pupil’s  mental  capacity  and  to  the  most  exigent  scientific  standards. 
The  specialist, everywiiere,  writes  for  the  specialist;  it  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  write  at  the  level  of  the  child  mind. 
Nevertheless,  the  collaboration  of  the  specialist  is  necessary  in  the 
preparation  of  the  geography,  hygiene,  or  history  textbook,  no 
matter  how  elementary,  and  the  solution  is  a  well  planned  collalKt- 
ration  in  which  the  specialist  is  responsible  for  the  scientific  truth, 
while  his  co-author,  the  experienced  teacher,  humanizes  and  brings 
this  truth  within  the  grasp  of  the  average  child’s  intelligence. 

Kveryone  km»ws  that  the  most  typical  and  outstanding  American 
textbook  is  the  primary  reader;  indeed,  it  might  be  said  without 
serious  exaggeration  that,  in  th6  United  States  at  least,  this  is  the 
book  to  which  the  publisher  devotes  the  most  time,  money,  and 
attention.  The  teaching  of  reading  is  perhaps  the  most  highly 
specialized  in  the  country,  and  it  also  provides  the  favorite  and 
most  worked  field  for  the  pedagogical  investigator.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  attention  devoted  to  reading  is  dm*  in  |)art  to  the  difficulties 
of  English  spelling,  which  enormously  com|)licate  the  problem  of 
teaching  a  child  to  read,  in  itself  a  sufficiently  difficult  task.  This 
difficulty,  however,  far  from  being  an  obstacle,  has  proved,  in  the 
I’nited  States  at  least,  to  be  the  most  frnitfnl  stimulus  both  to 
psychologists  and  teachers  in  their  really  brilliant  solution,  as 
embodied  in  the  modern  primary  reader. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  natural  that  of  all  United  States  text¬ 
books,  it  was  the  elementary  reader  which  from  the  beginning 
received  the  warmest  welcome  in  Hispanic  America.  Indeed,  no 
more  pertinent  example  conid  be  cited  of  the  mission  of  the  book 
in  inter-American  cultural  commerce  or  its  role  as  the  common 
exponent  and  interpreter  of  the  two  dominant  civilizations  of 
America,  than  one  widely  known  series  of  readei's,'  of  which  well 
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OH  to  a  million  copios  have  jiono  from  tho  l^nitod  States  to  every 
coimtry  «)f  Latin  Ameriea.  Nor  eould  a  better  example  be  found  of 
tlie  inlellijient  eare  and  workmanship,  alike  in  content,  method,  and 
material  ])resentation,  on  the  part  of  the  I’nited  States  textbook 
publisher,  than  this  series  of  books  -  a  care  and  workmansbi|)  eipial 
to  and,  if  anythin^,  even  jjreater  than  in  books  for  home  consumption. 
The  series  referred  to  is  neither  a  translation  into  Spanish  nor  a 
mere  imitation  of  similar  textbooks  used  in  the  United  States,  but 
rather  the  fusion  of  essentially  representative  ideas,  Hispanic  and 
.Vnfrlo-Saxon,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  <;ood  reading;  text  for  younj; 
children.  The  author,  who  has  devoted  the  best  yeai’s  of  her  life  to 
prom(»tin^  a  wuler  cultural  exchanjie  between  the  American  peoples, 
evitlently  had  a  clear  vision  of  what  must  be  done  to  brinj'  about 
chtser  spiritual  relations  between  these  peoples,  and  because  of  a 
thonui^h  knowledge  »)f  their  language  and  psychology  was  singularly 
well  fitted  to  bring  a  work  of  this  nature  to  a  ha|)py  conclusicui. 

It  may  surprise  the  average  reader  to  know  that  another  very 
popular  tyi)e  of  book  in  the  llispanic-Ainerican  countries  is  the 
modern  work  on  psychology,  such  as  Dewey’s  “How  We  Think,” 
ln»th  in  Knglish  and  in  Spanish  vei’sion — the  latter  by  Alejandro 
Jascalevich,  formerly  of  the  University  of  La  Plata — as  also  works 
on  almost  any  aspect  of  modern  pedagogic  thought  and  practice. 

Space  forbids  mention  of  other  and  better  known  types  of  books, 
such  as  fiction,  history,  and  poetry,  in  each  of  which  inter-American 
exchange  is  not  only  already  appreciable  but  slowly  and  constantly 
increasing.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  occasional  veise  from  English 
and  United  States  sources  which,  in  adecpiate  Spanish  version,  is 
circulating  in  the  periodic  press  of  the  Hispanic- American  countries 
is  truly  amazing;  while,  thanks  to  such  indefatigable  Pan  American¬ 
ists  as  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  Harriet  Munroe,  Elijah  (’larence  Hills, 
Mima  Lee  and  Thomas  Walsh,  to  mention  but  a  few,  an  even  larger 
amount  from  His|)anic-American  sources  is  circulating,  in  h^nglish 
version,  in  the  United  States. 

In  general  the  mission  of  the  book  in  inter-American  “cultural 
commerce”  is  clear  and  direct,  namely,  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  intel¬ 
lectual  intercourse  between  the  peoples  of  America  and  as  a  crucible 
for  the  constant  fusion  of  ideas.  Like  the  bee,  it  should  both  give 
and  take  and,  in  its  never  ceasing  journevings  to  and  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  America,  contribute  to  the  fertilization  of  both  cultures.  It 
should  spread  Hispanic  culture  here,  and  Anglo-Saxon  culture  there, 
to  the  end  that  the  peoples  of  both  continents  may  know  each  other 
by  their  spiritual  fruits  as,  to-day,  they  know  each  other  by  their 
material  products;  and  that,  just  as  they  are  mutually  benefited  by 
the  exchange  of  raw  materials  and  finished  products,  so  they  may 
also  benefit  by  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  become,  in  turn,  “mer¬ 
chants  of  light.” 
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HOTEL  GENEVE,  MEXICO  CITY,  MEXICO 

rp|K‘r:  (iranil  lobby  of  the  hotel.  Note  the  unusual  wiiulows  of  stained  glass.  Lower:  The  Colonial 
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DIVISION  OI-  LABOR  B'l’  SEXES 


By  Gabrikla  Mistral 

IHyiliiigiiixhed  Chilean  Educator  and  Poet;  Technical  Adeiner  in  Latin  American 
Affairii,  / ntcrnationnl  Institute  of  I nteUectual  Cooperation  of  the  League  of  Xationii 

WOMAN’S  ontrancp  into  the  field  of  labor,  that  most  serious 
phenomenon  of  our  times,  should  have  brought  with  it 
a  reorganization  of  the  working  world.  This,  however, 
it  did  not  do,  the  result  being  the  state  of  aetual  har- 
harism  which  I  am  about  to  discuss.  In  order  to  unburden  myself, 

I  shall  begin  by  e.xjiressing  my  viewpoint  on  feminism. 

(Vmtemporary  civilization,  so-called,  which  is  supposed  to  he  the 
result  of  ordered  and  methodical  processes  both  material  and  intel¬ 
lectual,  a  rule  of  conduct  in  a  badly  upset  world,  has  not  thus  far 
straightened  our  minds  with  respect  to  that  fundamentally  essential 
thing,  the  division  of  labor  in  accordance  with  the  sex  of  the  workers. 

Woman  has  now  entered  each  human  task.  According  to  the 
feminists,  this  is  a  triumphal  moment,  a  vindication,  tardy  hut  praise¬ 
worthy,  of  woman’s  ability  which,  according  to  them,  is  equal  to 
man’s.  Personally,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  triumphal  entrance, 
nor  do  1  perceive  any  such  consummate  success  as  they  describe. 

I  find,  instead,  that  the  brutality  of  the'  factory  now  extends  to 
woman;  that  unions  of  unheautifuland  deadeningtrades  haveadmitted 
woman  to  their  ranks;  that  woman  has  been  caught  in  the  quagmire 
of  professions  of  no  spiritual  significance  whatever,  of  unadulterated 
and  hideous  greed.  Before  opening  these  doors,  it  was  necessary  to 
know  just  what  doors  should  he  opened,  and  before  setting  foot  into 
the  new  territory,  that  being  abandoned  should  have  been  coolly  and 
deliberately  appraised. 

Woman  herself  is  the  chief  culprit  in  this  result.  She  wanted  t«» 
he  admitted,  no  matter  to  what;  she  was  eager  to  enter  wherever 
man  entered;  the  unknown  was  to  her  a  palace  in  a  fairy-tale.  It 
can  not  he  denied  that  her  entrance  into  the  masculine  trades  and 
occupations  has  been  rapid,  at  the  dizzy  speed  with  which  one  falls 
over  a  precipice.  We  already  had  the  woman  physician — all  praise 
to  this  innovation — but  offsetting  her  we  now  have  the  chauffeuse; 
contrasted  with  the  children’s  lawyer  in  the  juvenile  court,  we  have 
the  woman  street-sweeper;  contrasted  with  the  woman  university 
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professor  is  the  woman  employed  in  the  explosiv'es  and  ammunition 
factory,  the  unhappy  vender  of  newspapers  and  the  street-car 
conductor.  That  is  to  say,  women  have  entered  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  most  noble  professions  and  the  most  ignominious  and 
wretched  trades. 

It  is  a  significant  symptom  of  the  times  that  in  the  last  Interna¬ 
tional  Suffrage  Congress  held  in  Paris  a  well-known  and  representa¬ 
tive  woman  submitted  a  proposal,  which  was  given  to  the  French 
press,  “to  repeal  one  by  one  the  laws  granting  special  privileges  to 
working  women  which  thus  place  them  on  a  different  footing  from 
men  workers.”  This  proposal,  the  absurdity  of  which  is  beyond 
adjectival  qualification,  includes  the  suppression  of  the  so-called 
“chair  law”  providing  seats  for  women  during  working  hours,  and 
the  leave  granted  a  working  woman  a  month  before  and  a  month  after 
childbirth.  The  proponent  expressed  her  belief  that  such  privileges 
lessened  a  woman’s  right  to  the  franchise  and  other  legal  prerogatives 
of  men.  Her  supporters  talked  of  “mathematically  exact  justice,” 
“pure  logic,”  and  other  nonsense. 

Discussions  such  as  the  foregoing  serve,  by  their  very  grotesque¬ 
ness,  to  set  limits,  to  crystallize  ideas,  and  to  draw  the  moral  in  these 
amazing  assemblies  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins.  There  is  the 
camp  of  ultra-amazons  and  super-valkyries  who  demand,  with  a 
daring  which  inspires  me  with  more  pity  than  irritation,  compulsory 
military  service  and  the  suppression  of  sex  from  the  language. 

.  .  .  But  there  are  others  who  firmly  believe  that  new  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  motivated  by  the  imperative  of  physiology,  which 
may  be  more  or  less  expressed  as  follows:  Woman  will  be  equal  to 
man  when  she  no  longer  nourishes  her  child  and  when  her  body  no 
longer  serves  creative  ends — in  other  words,  some  day  in  one  of  those 
planets  which  theosophists  explore  in  their  astral  bodies.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  the  much-trumpeted  mental  equality 
of  the  sexes;  I  do  not  always  go  even  as  far  as  the  feminist  “right 
wing,”  and  I  therefore  hesitate  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  the  ques¬ 
tion  a  thousand  times  propounded:  “Are  you  a  feminist?”  It 
almost  seems  more  honorable  to  utter  a  downright  “no,”  when  I 
haven’t  time  to  qualify  a  long  declaration  of  principles. 

In  view  of  all  this,  some  sort  of  program  of  the  feminist  right  would 
appear  to  be  necessary.  As  the  very  heart  of  such  a  program  I 
would  suggest  this  article:  We  demand  that  human  labor  be  so 
organized  that  all  w'ork  will  fall  into  three  groups:  Group  A,  pro¬ 
fessions  or  trades  reserved  exclusively  for  men  either  because  of  the 
greater  physical  strength  or  superior  creative  ability  required; 
Group  li,  professions  or  trades  reserved  exclusively  for  women  be¬ 
cause  of  the  physical  ease  with  which  they  can  be  carried  out  or  their 
direct  relation  to  the  child;  and  Group  C,  professions  or  trades  open  in¬ 
differently  to  both  men  or  women. 
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The  first  division  offers  widely  eontrastinf;  occupations:  Those 
involving  only  brute  strength  or  manual  labor  and  those  which  are 
factors  in  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  world.  In  it  would  be 
found  workers  of  all  ranks,  from  the  coal  miner  to  a  new  Aristotle,  i 

the  philosophical  and  political  counselor  of  nations.  The  second 
gntup  woidd  serve  to  e.xclude  men  from  tliose  occupations  which 
(end  t(»  effemini/.e  or  lessen  masculine  dignity.  The  (liird  group 
would  emfu'ace  occupations  impossible  tc*  define  as  masculine  (*r  L 

feminine,  and  which  demand  only  a  medium  amount  of  strength.  | 

These  w(»uld  m*t  he  e.xhaiisting  for  women  nor  inade(|uate  or  ridicu¬ 
lous  for  men. 

1  have  no  desire  to  see  a  woman  as  chief  justice  in  a  high  tribunal, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  think  she  has  a  very  real  place  in  the  juve¬ 
nile  court.  The  problem  of  justice  in  the  higher  courts  is  the  most 
comple.x  of  the  world’s  many  problems;  it  recpiires  a  genuine  maturity 
of  conscience,  and  a  wide  all-embracing  vision  of  human  passions, 
never,  or  almost  never,  found  in  woman.  Neither,  in  spite  of  all 
the  Elizabeths  and  Isabellas,  do  1  wish  to  see  a  <pieen  in  power, 
because  the  government  of  a  (pieen  is  almost  always  that  of  her  niin- 
isteis,  wise  or  otherwise.  And  I  feel  a  physical  nausea  for  those 
monstrous  attempts  at  military  service  which  have  been  made  in 
Russia  and  which  some  are  trying  to  introduce  into  Fascist  Italy. 

This,  too,  in  spite  of  .loan  of  Arc;  yes,  even  in  spite  of  the  great  deeds 
of  that  poor  peasant  girl  of  France  which  mark  an  hour  in  which  men 
must  have  sunk  to  I  know  not  what  depth.  The  worst  thing  that  | 

could  happen  to  a  woman  in  this  world  is  that  she  should  become  the  t 

miraculous  contrast  to  the  political  or  other  corruption  of  man, 
her  natural  guide,  her  natural  defender,  her  natural  hero. 

To  make  Madame  (hirie  the  ground  for  claiming  that  the  presidency 
of  a  nation  should  be  open  to  women  is  desperate  and  illogical  reason-  ’ 

ing.  And  it  is  also  the  height  of  ingenuousness  to  claim  the  Papacy 
for  women  simply  because  there  was  oiu'e  a  Saint  Teresa — who  would  J 
most  certainly  have  declined  with  a  dry  wit,  if  even  a  cardinalate  I 
had  been  suggested  for  her.  i 

*******if  I 

The  new  organization  of  labor  which  I  have  been  discussing  would  * 
be  based  upon  the  principle  that  women  should  seek  their  trades 
within  the  mission  marked  out  for  them  by  nature.  1  shall  proceed 
now  to  e.xplain  my  idea  of  that  mission. 

Woman’s  natural  place — and  when  1  say  natural,  I  mean  aesthetic  j 

also — is  never  far  from  the  child  or  the  suffering — the  latter,  because  ? 

of  their  need,  being  also  children.  Her  natural  professions  are  those  of  | 

teacher,  physician  or  nurse,  social  welfare  worker,  defender  of  juvenile  j 

deliiupients,  a  writer  of  literature  for  children,  children  maker  of  I 

toys — to  mention  the  principal  of  many.  I 
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In  the  rich  Held  of  niedieine  and  the  arts  and  trades  which  serve 
the  child  there  is  abundant  room  for  all  women,  and  from  this,  her 
kingdom,  she  must  never  he  exiled  by  men  nor  should  she  brook  mas¬ 
culine  competition  therein.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  hridjjje  the 
abyss  to  masculine  trades,  either  in  pure  darin^  or  for  the  insensate 
pleasure  of  measuring  arms  with  men. 

When  the  home  was  Hist  apportioned  as  woman’s  only  sphere,  she 
may  perhaps  have  fretted  at  its  limited  space,  and  like  the  sciuirrel 
in  the  zoo  attempted  to  escape  over  the  harriers.  But  that  limited 
d«)main  has  in  our  time  been  enlarjjed  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  fold. 
To  encourafje  woman  to  enter  the  Held  of  masculine  occupations  is 
either  foolish  or  wicked;  foolish,  in  that  she  will  rarely  do  as  good 
work  as  the  natural  worker  therein,  and  wicked,  because  the  sudden 
generosity  with  which  man  has  accepted  woman’s  cooperation 
includes  a  mercenary  element,  since  the  former  companion  for  whose 
maintenance  he  was  voluntarily  responsible  has  converted  herself 
into  a  worker  who  brings  in  half  the  domestic  budget. 

So  long  as  woman’s  work  is  ruled  by  the  tutelary  genius  of  the 
child,  so  long  as  her  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  child  and  she  develops 
in  this  wholesome  atmosphere,  her  occupations  will  he  invested  with 
the  dignity  and  beauty  characteristic  of  everything  relating  to 
childhood.  There,  is  nothing  discpueting  or  irritating — much  less 
distasteful — in  the  woman  thus  occupied. 

It  would  he  a  profound  satisfaction  to  see  councils  for  the  super¬ 
vision  of  primary  education  composed  entirely  of  women,  and  other 
hoards  and  commissions  for  supervising  factories  where  women 
are  employed  similarly  composed.  But  my  blood  rises  wrathfidly 
when  1  remember  how  a  chauffeuse  whom  1  knew,  in  a  country  1  do 
not  wish  to  name,  waited  until  dawn  for  her  passenger  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  below  freezing.  And  the  Russian  Brunhilde  in  her  heavy  hoots 
and  pei’spiration-soaked  breeches  after  a  forced  march  is  a  repulsive 
sight,  and  that  group  of  women  cleaning  the  railway  tracks,  bent 
over  like  animals  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  lllapel  range,  of  which 
a  paper  from  my  own  province  tells  me,  is  to  me  as  infuriating  as  an 
act  of  Tartar  barbarism. 

The  Belgian  socialist  minister  Anseele  recently  denounced  in 
wrathful  words  the  barbarous  conditions  in  which  some  woinen 
work  in  the  dye  industry.  Half  nude,  because  of  the  heated  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  workroom,  mingling  with  the  men  workers,  working  in  a 
dense  steam,  they  become  inevitably  brutalized  by  what  is  so  often 
referred  to  as  “sacred”  work,  “the  will  of  God.”  Such  abnormali¬ 
ties  as  these  spring  from  the  fact  that  human  labor  is  not  organized 
on  the  basis  of  the  ditference  between  the  sexes. 

A  clever  Spaidsh  lady  once  said  to  me,  in  speaking  of  feminism: 
“This  partial  or  absolute  abandonment  of  young  children  and  the 
sick,  demands  the  creation  of  a  third  sex  to  fulfill  the  duties  which 
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women  are  heginninj;  to  reject.”  “An  aiifiel  is  needed,”  I  rejoined, 
“to  gather  up  the  children  now  pushed  aside  as  of  no  account.”  But 
as  the  angels  still  remain  in  heaven,  there  is  nothing  for  it  hut  to 
strike  a  bargain  with  the  rehellious  women  to  the  end  that,  for 
a  pwuniary  rwompense,  they  will  exercise  their  womanly  qualities  in 
tlieir  legitimate  field. 

1  am  aware,  however,  that  not  all  employed  women  are  rebels  and 
that  at  least  a  third  of  their  numher  is  composed  of  those  obliged  to 
labor.  There  is  the  widow;  and  more  especially  there  is  the  wife  of 
the  wretch  who  has  abandoned  both  her  and  her  children — an 
artificial  widow,  in  sadder  plight  than  the  other. 

I  am  speaking,  however,  particularly  for  those  whose  plea  has 
often  wrung  my  heart;  We  want  to  work,  either  at  home  or  in  some 
manner  which  will  not  interfere  with  our  domestic  life. 

There  is  something  divine  about  the  work  done  in  the  light  of  a 
child’s  face,  as  I  have  found  in  my  own  experience.  When  I  have 
written  a  roundelay  for  children,  my  day  is  really  bathed  in  heavenly 
grace,  my  very  breathing  is  more  rhythmic,  and  my  face  regains  the 
smile  lost  in  thankless  tasks.  The  effort  may  not  have  differed  from 
that  exerted  in  writing  an  article  on  another  theme,  hut  something 
not  of  this  earth  bathes  my  senses  and  refreshes  my  worn  t)ody. 

While  copying  one  of  my  stories  for  children,  a  typist  said  to  me: 
“You  have  no  idea  with  what  a  different  touch  I  do  this,  after  having 
copied  :i0  sheets  of  figures  whose  columns  weighed  upon  me  like  lead.” 
Her  undoubted  place,  occupied,  alas,  f)y  a  usurping  man,  was  in  a 
firm  publishing  children’s  books,  copying  stories. 

The  crime  of  taking  a  body  formed  fiber  by  fiber  for  compassion 
or  for  maternity  into  the  factory  and  other  stultifying  occupations 
can  not  be  committed  with  impunity.  The  invisible  Ordainer  exists, 
the  Law-(iiver  of  human  economy  who,  unseen,  has  nevertheless 
graven  His  law  in  the  curve  of  a  woman’s  breast,  in  her  compassionate 
eye,  her  slender  hand. 

We  women  must  right-about-face;  we  must  return  to  our  own  place; 
this  second  entrance  of  women  into  the  house  of  the  Child  is  urgent, 
whether  as  penitents — and  from  Ellen  Key  on  there  are  many  who 
have  corrected  their  opinions — or  as  those  who  were  unwillingly 
drawn  away  and  have  never  ceased  yearning  for  what  is  truly  theirs. 

What  is  ours  must  be  ceded  to  us:  In  the  shoe  industry,  we  shall 
make  children’s  footwear;  in  carpentry,  children’s  toys;  in  the 
newspaper,  we  shall  write  for  children;  in  medicine,  we  shall  give 
preference  to  the  child  health  clinic,  rather  than  the  ward  for  syphilitic 
cases,  as  happened  in  a  certain  hospital  which  shall  be  nameless, 
where  in  an  outburst  of  cynicism  a  group  of  women  students  was 
assigned  to  care  for  the  patients. 

And  this  return  of  woman  to  her  own  is  beginning  to  be  urgent. 


By  1*.  A.  Incvasox 

Consulting  .1  gronomist 

THK  fact  is  well  conceded  the  world  over  that  soil  deteriora¬ 
tion  is  a  factor  of  {jreatest  significance  in  all  the  newer 
refiions  where  bonanza  farming:  has  been  carried  on. 

The  famous  Country  Life  Commisskm,  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Roosevelt  during  his  regime,  stated  in  its 
official  report,  which  was  based  upon  e.xtended  and  searching  investi¬ 
gation  into  every  aspect  of  the  rural  industries:  “This  lessening  of 
soil  fertility  is  marked  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  even  in  the 
richest  lands  of  the  prairies.  It  marks  the  pioneer  stage  of  land 
usage.  It  has  now  become  an  acute  national  danger,  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  and  political  problems  arising  out  of  it  must  at  once 
receive  the  best  of  attention  of  statesmen.  The  attention  that  has 
been  given  to  these  questions  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  urgency  of 
the  danger  involved.” 

Through  the  influence  of  the  President  and  a  group  of  public- 
spirited  and  far-sighted  citizens,  public  sentiment  was  aroused  and 
the  conservation  policy  in  the  United  States  was  launched  as  an 
economic  issue.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  results 
have  been  very  great  indeed  and  far-reaching.  Especially  since  the 
World  War  has  there  been  evinced  a  material  improvement  in  the 
different  methods  of  field  husbandry  as  it  relates  to  control  of  erosion, 
conservation  of  humus,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  systematic  crop 
rotation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  conservation 
of  arable  soil  in  the  United  States  is  to  he  found  in  the  application 
of  leguminous  plants,  both  as  standard  crops  in  the  rotation  and 
green  manures,  thus  constituting  by  far  the  safest,  yet  most  econom¬ 
ical  and  effective  means  for  maintenance  of  soil  fertility.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  farmers  of  North  America  will  be  recognizing  legumes  as  an 
indispensable  thing  in  almost  every  system  of  soil  husbandry. 

There  is  one  State  in  particular  where  experimentation  and  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  enormous  capabilities  of  these  valuable  crop  plants 
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Orown  fur  s<hh1  in  th<‘  San  Jua(|uin  Vallt-y,  California,  This  partionlar  ’.etniinc  is  most  cNcollent  green 
(Top  nianiin*  for  various  soil  |y|M>s  in  tropic:il  regions 
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V  KKI  t)K<  llAKI)  1\  C'ALIKUUMA 

Intensive  fertilisation  (Kna-ii  iiiaiiurinK)  is  praetuvd,  ('Oii|ile<l  with  jiiilidniis  prunitii;  anil  irriitatinn. 
The  yield  of  fri-sh  IIks  from  IK)  iwres  amounts  to  alaiut  :t»it)  tons  in  an  average  crop  year 


ajrriculturo,  and  also  for  certain  specific  industrial  purposes,  such 
as  the  production  of  vejietahle  oil,  vejietahle  proteins,  and  fibers. 

Durinji  this  period  of  work,  several  new  and  highly  important 
facts  have  come  to  light.  For  instance,  the  discovery  that  a  great 
many  of  the  tropical  legumes  will  produce  in  California  an  abundant 
s(*ed  crop  under  average  field  conditions  such  as  there  obtain, 
cmistitutes  a  fact  of  great  economic  significance,  as  it  lends  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  tropical  plantation  industry  in  that  this  industry  will 
be  enabled  to  secure  a  better  grade  of  seed  and  even  at  a  lower 
c(»st  than  could  lx*  produced  imder  humid  tropical  conditic»ns. 


has  gone  farther  afield  than  elsewhere.  That  State  is  (California. 
By  virtue  of  its  wide  range  of  climate,  as  well  as  diveise  to|)ographical 
features  and  varied  types  of  soil,  ('alifornia  constitutes  from  an 
ecological  |)oint  of  view  the  most  wonderful  testing  ground  for  new 
crops  and  new  methods  in  field  technifiue. 

It  has  been  the  writer’s  |)rivilege  during  the  past  seven  years  to 
have  been  engaged  in  field  investigations  pertaining  to  leguminous 
|)lants  of  tropi(‘al  origin  as  well  as  those  of  the  warmer  regions  i)f  the 
Temperate  Zone,  especially  with  regard  to  adaptation  of  those 
crops  for  green  manurial  purposes  in  California,  horticulture  and 


A  NKW  TYl’K  OK  SEKl)  DUII.L 

This  <lrill,  whicli  is  ustii  siH*c‘i«lly  for  handling  stiMis  of  tropical  siiccics  of  legumes,  regulates  the  spaeing 
of  seed  rows  and  controls  the  spacing  of  individual  seeds 

the  row,  which  factor  enables  the  fanner  to  gauge  the  rate  of  seeding 
according  to  the  available  moisture  supply  in  the  ground  and  also  in 
accordance  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  crop  is  grown,  be  it  as  an 
industrial  crop,  for  seed  or  for  fertilizer.  Still  another  thing  of 
general  importance  is  the  development  of  a  thresher  which  has  a 
capacity  of  about  one-third  more  tonnage  of  seed  during  the  average 
working  day  than  the  ordinary  thresher  of  any  standard  make  hereto¬ 
fore  in  use.  Moreover,  the  new  thresher  does  cleaner  and  better  work 
than  the  old  machine. 

Again,  the  designing  and  building  of  a  new  type  of  tillage  tools 
has  reduced  the  cost  of  row  cultivation  to  a  remarkable  extent.  .\t 
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Secondly,  the  general  methods  and  mode  of  tillage  where  green 
manures  have  been  grown  has  been  radically  changed,  resulting 
in  greater  economy  in  expenses  incurred  as  well  as  the  most  phe¬ 
nomenal  results  in  the  way  of  increment  in  the  stores  of  soil  humus, 
intensification  in  bacterial  flora  of  the  soil,  and  effective  conservatum 
of  soil  nitrogen. 

Thirdly,  the  development  of  field  technicpie  in  growing  and  har¬ 
vesting  of  legumes  has  placed  several  o  these  new  crops  in  a  line  of 
staples.  Suffice  it  to  mention,  a  new  type  of  seed  drill  permits  of 
absolute  regulation  of  spacing  of  the  seed  rows  at  any  given  distance 
apart  as  well  as  control  of  the  spacing  of  the  individual  seeds  in 
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the  present  time  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  use  a  motor  tiller  for  culti¬ 
vating  legumes  covering  four,  six,  or  even  nine  rows  simultaneously. 

Fourthly,  the  phys  ologieal  eharaeteristies  of  these  new  crops  have 
been  studied  intensively  and  in  great  detail.  For  example,  the 
seasonal  adaptation  of  each  individual  species  and  to  a  given  environ¬ 
mental  condition  as  well  as  their  responses  to  different  modes  of 
tillage  and  irrigation  have  been  carefully  investigated. 

When  taken  in  their  entirety,  all  of  those  factors  open  up  a  vast 
held  for  application  of  legumes  in  the  plantation  industry  of  semi- 


Twenly-four  pounds  were 
produce<l  on  a  22- inch 
section  of  fruit -tiearitiK 
cane.  Whole  vineyards 
produce,  under  inorlern 
inetho<ls  of  green  manur¬ 
ing  and  general  good  han¬ 
dling,  an  average  yield  of 
20  tons  of  graiK'S  j>er  acre 


tropical  and  tropical  regions  such  as  one  encounters  in  Central  and 
South  America.  Take  there  as  an  illustration  the  sugar-cane  planta¬ 
tions  of  Cuba.  The  fact  is  admitted  freely  by  intelligent  plantation 
operators  that  after  a  few  years  of  cane  growing  the  land  becomes 
hard  and  half  sterile.  To  discard  the  plantations  and  move  a  mill 
into  a  new  locality  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  an  unsound  and 
even  an  infeasible  economic  policy.  How  much  more  economical 
and  sensible  would  it  not  be  to  employ  legumes  systematically  in 
rotation  with  the  sugar  cane  and  in  that  manner  never  to  allow  the 
land  to  get  out  of  high  condition  nor  to  revert  to  the  jungle! 
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Tlu‘n*  is  even  a  <ireater  seope  for  soil  conservation  on  the  lifjht  and 
loose  hill  lands  of  ('entral  America  which  have  been  exploited  for 
plantation  cro|)s,  such  as  bananas  and  coffee.  Throujrhout  this  terri¬ 
tory  erosion  is  an  (‘verlastinj;  numace,  and  every  intellifient  person 
can  realize  that  the  gradual  washin»i  of  the  fine-f;rained  soil  particles 
down  the  slope  spells  eventually  the  ruination  »)f  the  land  beyond 
r«‘dein|)tion.  ('onsetpiently,  it  would  seem  <ptite  reasonable  to  adopt 
lejrumes  for  culture  under  such  circumstances,  usin<;  them  as  a 


One  of  the  several  hi(!h  (|iiality  and  heavy  yieldini!  varieties  of  table  t!ra|M'S  introduced  in  California  in 
recent  years.  .VlonK  with  the  Kiirasian  legumes  utilizisl  for  fertilization  of  fruit  land,  California  is 
rapiilly  aoiuiring  the  meritorious  grata-  varieties  of  Western  .\sia 


jiroiind  cover  ftir  checking;  ertision  and  conservinj;  the  orjranic  matter 
of  the  soil. 

Finally,  luie  mijiht  consider  the  tremendtuisly  {jreat  field  which 
exists  for  aujrnientinj;  the  yield  of  ftuafre  in  the  semiarid  Andean 
refiions  anti  the  Pata<:onian  pampas  and  the  Mexican  table-lands 
through  artificial  reseediiif;  of  tle|)letetl  ran<;es  to  vifrttroiis-firowinjr 
annual  lejrumes  which  are  capahh*  of  luaKin^  a  stand  ami  ‘irowinj'  to 
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maturity  wIumt  tlio  ecolofrical  comlitions  piTcludo  tlio  (‘stat)lishinent 
of  a  {irass  cover  such  as  existed  prior  to  the  ex|)loitatiou  of  these  areas 
l)y  frraziufr. 

Truly  the  possibilities  are  most  extraordinarily  hri<;ht.  In  the 
lijrht  of  |)resent  kuo\vled<;e  of  the  economic  value  of  lejrmues  j;euerally, 
and  ill  view  of  the  tremendously  urjieut  need  which  exists  for  their 
use  in  plantation  farming,  the  tardiness  which  marks  their  adoption 
hy  the  |)lantation  interests  is  almost  ast«mishinfr. 

There  are  of  cours(*  a  certain  nmnher  of  pro<:ressive  maiia^m's  who 
have  taken  up  the  work  in  earnest  and  arc  already  };ettin«;  remarkahly 
>;ood  results. 

The  <reneral  profrress  of  a  rational  system  in  permanent  soil  hns- 
handry  in  Latin  America  depends  in  a  larjie  measure  upon  the  splendid 
work  which  those  men  are  accomplishinj'. 


F  IN  TERM  A- 


By  LorisK  F.  Shiklds 

The  Tnited  States  of  America  will  have  a  botanical  frarden 
of  titanic  jiroportions  in  that  State  of  superlatives,  C5di- 
fornia. 

This  combination  of  scientific  research  with  decorative 
landscape  effects  and  pirdens  rejiresentin*;  all  regions  of  the  earth 
has  caused  Dr.  11.  A.  (lleason,  director  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
(lardens,  to  exclaim: 

“Such  a  jiroject  as  you  contemplate  will  make  of  this  district  the 
botanical  center  of  the  world!” 

The  location  chosen  after  40  years  of  investigation  and  effort  to 
obtain  sufficient  funds  is  in  Mandeville  C’anyon,  running  4J4  milps 
into  the  (’oast  Range  foothills  between  Los  .Vngeles  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Eight  hundred  acres  will  be  under  scientific  cultivation, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  acres  in  the  tract  will  form  a  restricted 

zone  of  |)rivate  estates  with  highly  cultivated  gardens  and  groves. 

Sheltered  from  the  cool  mountain  air  currents  and  the  salt  spray 
of  the  sea,  and  receiving  even  more  than  the  usual  (’alifornia  allowance 
of  sunshine,  this  canyon  has  already  demonstrated  its  adaptability 


OAXACA  PALMS  AT  OAKMONT 

Onkmont.  the  estate  of  H,  C.  Oakley,  is  to  become  the  niieleiis  of  the  semil ropieal  section  of  the  California 
Botanical  Oardens.  These  S-year-old  palms,  40  feet  high  with  boles  18  inches  thick,  forecast  the  speed 
with  which  the  project  will  develop 

for  produciii"  scMiiitropical  vejjptation  heretofore  considered  iiiiptissihle 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

A  nucleus  of  the  gardens  is  land  ceded  from  the  private  estate  of 
H.  C\  Oakley,  who  in  8  years  has  changed  barren  hillsides  and  brush- 
grown  ravines  into  a  subtropical  area  with  rare  plants  from  many 
countries.  He  has  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  growing  in 
this  sheltered  canyon  a  banana  grove  of  several  varieties,  now 
reaching  a  height  of  18  feet  and  bearing  fruit  for  his  table  use;  Oaxaca 
palms,  or  Tocos'  pliimosa,  the  most  graceful  of  all  the  palms,  now  40 
feet  high  and  with  boles  18  inches  in  diameter,  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country,  are  reseeding  themselves. 


NEW  BOTANICAL  GARDENS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Shruhs  iisstinio  the  proportions  of  trees  in  this  wonderland.  Oleander  and  syringa  reach  up  almost  as 

far  as  the  Cyprus 

The  Znpote  tree  from  the  American  Tropics  is  also  thriving^,  bearing 
a  fruit  whose  flavor  is  a  cross  between  custard  and  ice  cream.  Here 
too,  is  a  mango  with  delicious  fruit  about  the  size  of  the  avocado, 
and  there  is  an  avocado  grove.  Just  beyond  is  the  Natal  plum  from 
South  Africa,  and  there  the  Australian  nut  called  the  Queensland,  with 
sweet  kernel  and  a  shell  hard  as  concrete. 
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Refrional  <;ar(lens  will  afford  an  easy  means  of  studying:  the  flora 
of  any  chosen  locality.  Pr<»spective  tourists  may  study  here  the 
vegetation  of  every  country  they  expect  to  visit  on  a  world  tour, 
and  need  no  lonfrer  have  the  emharassment  of  confusinjr  acacias 
with  {rrevilleas  on  an  Australian  visit.  The  refrions  will  include  the 
species  of  each  land  which  subsist  from  sea  level  to  an  altitude  of 
2, ()()()  feet.  The  Asian  rejjion  will  show  zones  running  from  ('eylon’s 
palmy  plain  to  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas.  Only  the  extreme 
tro|)ics  will  he  represented  under  {rreeidiouse  (•(•verin*;. 


('AI.IKOUXIA  BOTANICAL  OAROENS 


This  shi'Uertil  nook  allords  a  view  of  a  niagnificont  waterfall  through  a  vista  of  palms  ami  ferns 


Kach  of  the  regional  {rardens  will  run  up  the  sides  of  the  canyon 
walls  in  order  to  {rain  the  variety  in  temperature  and  soil  necessary 
to  the  zoniiifr  of  each  land’s  vegetation.  Visitors  will  be  transported 
in  comfort,  probably  on  a  miniature  railway,  now  hanjrin^r  over  the 
edjre  of  a  heetliii"  cliff,  now  runnin{r  throutrh  a  tiny  tunnel,  overlookiiifr 
waterfalls  and  lakes  with  marine  vefretation. 

\  formal  jrarden  will  occupy  100  acres  on  the  floor  of  the 
canyon,  with  decorative  dowel's  and  shrubs.  Near  by  will  he  con¬ 
servatories,  laboratories,  a  library,  and  the  administration  huildin{;s. 
This  plan  also  includes  a  museum,  an  herbarium,  a  jilant  introduction 
station,  plant  experimentation,  and  plant  propagation.  The  plant 


haxana  tree  at  oakmont 

quaraiitiiip  station  will  he  located  on  one  of  the  channel  islands.  A 
division  of  research  will  provide  for  biology  and  genetics.  An 
arhoretuin  will  preserve  hundreds  of  tree  specdes  and  will  afford  an 
Jinparalleled  bird  refuge.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  conditions 
will  prove  favorable  to  the  songfnl  and  gay-pluinaged  birds  of  the 
Tropics. 

For  the  study  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  of  colder  climates 
than  the  2,000  feet  elevation  can  sustain,  there  will  he  affiliation 
with  institutions  in  higher  altitudes. 

4:{s.-.l— 27-  Hall.  « - 5 
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Immediate  cash  returns  will  justify  the  investment  in  the  gardens, 
through  the  determination  of  grasses  and  browse  suited  to  the  semi- 
arid  pid)lic.  domain  in  the  Southwest,  where  one  steer  now  requires 
27  to  40  acres  for  sustenance,  in  contrast  with  Australia’s  support 
of  one  animal  on  4  acres  with  similar  soil  and  climate.  It  is  hoped 
that  tlie  gardens  will  enable  southern  constituents  to  greatly  increase 
their  flocks  and  herds. 

Secretary  William  .lardine,  of  the  I’nited  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  indorses  the  service  the  gardens  will  give  in  determining 
new  commercial  crops  for  the  Southwest  which  will  not  c(»mpete 
with  the  prc»ducts  of  the  Middle  West,  such  as  ruhher-suhstitute 
|)lants,  special  ••ottons  and  other  libers,  dnigs,  dates,  ginger,  new 
citrous  and  subtropical  fruits,  such  as  mangoes  and  lichis,  coffee, 
a!id  cork. 

St'veral  Federal  experts  have  expressed  their  conviction  that  the 
pr«)posed  school  of  plant  genetics  would  prove  of  inestimable  value, 
not  only  to  ('alifornia  and  the  I’nited  States,  hut  to  the  entire  world. 

A  note  of  international  cooperation  for  the  good  of  all  humanity 
is  found  in  the  offers  from  botanical  organizations  throughout  the 
world.  The  service  of  officials  to  assist  the  new  (’alifornia  Botanical 
(lardens  has  been  proffered  by  institutions  in  London,  Kdinhurgh, 
Berlin,  Missouri,  and  New  York,  .\mong  the  world-famous  bota¬ 
nists  who  have  visited  the  gardens  are  Dr.  A.  W.  Hill,  director  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  (lanlens,  Kew,  England;  Dr.  11.  A.  (lleason,  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  (lardens;  Dr.  Harvey  M.  Hall,  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute;  and  Mrs. Charles  1).  Walcott,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Since  there  is  a  thousand-year  contract  between  Harvard  I’niver- 
sity  and  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  (leorge  P.  (’lem- 
ents,  of  I»s  Angeles,  for  many  years  chief  sponsor  of  the  (’alifornia 
Botanical  (lardens,  should  declare  that  the  new  project  can  not 
reach  its  maturity  within  oOO  years.  He  states,  however,  that  six 
months  will  see  enough  accomplished  to  indicate  the  entire  plan  and 
its  method  of  procedure. 

Field  work  here  will  allure  students  from  many  lands  to  use  the 
opportunities  for  investigation  in  plant  propagation,  biology,  and 
genetics,  food  values  in  crops,  soils,  humidity,  forestry,  decorative 
effects  in  formal  gardens,  and  landscaping.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this 
work  Latin  American  botanists  will  be  well  represented. 

In  consideration  of  the  three  great  universities  nearby,  and  the 
students  who  will  come  from  all  parts  of  the  I’nited  States  and  abroad, 
a  great  world  univeisity  might  well  spring  up  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
SOO  acres  which  are  to  he  devoted  to  scientific  cultivation  and  research 
in  the  California  Botanical  (lardens. 


By  Kakakl  H.  Vallk 

WHK\  the  traveler  who  is  also  a  devotee  of  exquisite  and 
aiH'ieiit  tliirifis  finds  himself  in  Puehla  de  los  Anpeles 
(Mexico),  it  is  his  hounden  duty  to  become  ac({uainted 
with  the  magnificent  collection  of  Senor  Mariano  Bello. 
N(»t  only  will  he  enjoy  irt  that  house  the  manifold  courtesies  of  its 
(twner,  hut  he  will  also  have  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  accpiire 
an  understa?idin}'  of  the  characteristics  of  Mexican  colonial  art. 
It  is  to  he  doubted  whether  elsewhere  in  Mexico  there  is  an  edifice 
more  carefully  embellished  and  furnished  than  the  Bello  Museum, 
valued  by  connoisseurs  at  approximately  $o0(),0()().  The  photo¬ 
graphs  adorning  these  pajjes  fjive  a  sli<;ht  idea  of  the  miracles  of 
Puehla  ceramics,  those  treasures  of  beauty.  Here  the  visitor  may 
also  delight  in  a  collection  of  diamonds,  part  of  that  formed  by  Senor 
Bello’s  father  and  divided  amon^  his  sons.  Furthermore,  there  is 
a  fiallery  of  paintin^rs,  enamels,  ('hinese  ceramics,  anthjue  jewelry, 
and  furniture  iidaid  with  ivory  which  represtmt  a  fortune. 

Downstaii’s  is  the  majrnificent  private  othee,  which  boasts  a  desk 
resplendent  with  ivory  and  adornments  of  red  laccpier,  and  a  silver 
lamp  which  mi"ht  serve  as  the  theme  of  a  romance.  The  walls, 
faced  with  tiles  and  hun<;  with  red  damask,  emphasize  the  beauty  of 
line  etchinfrs,  while  one’s  attention  is  also  attracted  by  a  carpet,  the 
work  of  Mexican  Indians,  in  which  Spanish  influence  is  plainly  to  be 
observed.  Moreovei,  there  is  a  larfje  iron  chest,  which  speaks 
eloquently  of  bygone  days.  At  the  entrance,  which  is  made  of 
stained  plass  and  fine  jrold,  the  visitor  has  the  pleasing  illusion  that 
he  is  opening  the  door  of  Mexican  colonial  history,  through  which 
pass  like  birds  the  delightful  caprices  of  an  antiquary. 

The  music  room  on  the  next  Hoor  contains  a  harpsichord  all  of 
steel — unique  of  its  kind;  an  organ  of  viceregal  times;  choir  books 
such  as  were  seen  only  in  wealthy  convents  like  Santo  Domingo 
in  Mexico  City;  carved  brackets  on  which  should  stand  statuettes 
of  the  saints  shaped  by  the  skillful  hands  of  Guatemalan  artisans, 
or  some  of  those  trifles  from  fabulous  China  brought  to  Mexico  in  the 
galleons  which  sailed  the  seas  of  romance  and  piracy;  an  oil  lamp 
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Courtesy  of  **  Plus  t'ltra  ’ 


A  BEAI  TIFI  I.  AXn  ARTISTIC  ARTAK  OF  TIRF.S 


One  of  the  treasures  in  the  eolleotion  of  Sefior  Mariano  Bello 


sold  to  Senor  Bello  by  that  intrepid  antiquary  Rieardo  Barreda — 
may  heaven  prosper  him  in  his  joiirneyiiifis  through  remote  regions 
known  only  to  himself — an  oil  lamp  which,  it  should  he  said,  is  of 
Bohemian  colored  glass. 

The  fine  eeramies  are  in  the  lower  part  of  the  museum.  .Vmong 
these  pieces  are  unsurpassahle  examples  of  the  TalaAera  no  longer 
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obtainable,  examples  whieh  may  well  be  called  the  trophies  of  the 
Hello  collection.  There  are  also  more  pieces  of  ancient  furniture  and 
carefully  chosen  textiles  woven  of  unknown  fibers.  A  blue  jar  more 
than  .‘i  feet  hijrh  rises  in  distinjiuished  elejiance  a  few  paces  from 
delicately  carved  furniture.  Here  are  basins  of  such  size  that  a 
dainty  marchioness  mijiht  bathe  in  them;  there  is  a  St.  Michael,  a 
beautiful  statue  from  Talavera.  Over  the  fire|)lace  is  displayed  an 
altar|)iece  of  lines  and  motifs  which  deli<iht  draftsmen  and  jewelers. 
And  finally,  in  a  small  room  are  shown  beaut ifid  examples  of  lac(pier 
and  crystal,  the  contemj)lation  of  which  is  an  ecstasy. 

The  Bello  collection,  which  in  many  directions  is  superior  to  the 
former  Alcazar  collection,  now  one  of  the  "ems  of  the  National 
Museum  in  Mexico  ('ity,  is  distinjiuished  for  the  multiplicity  of  its 
attractions.  Meticulous  arranf?ement,  in  which  both  the  fjood  taste 
and  the  |)ecuniary  resources  of  its  proprietor  are  evidenced;  its 
charm,  which  is  especially  |)erceptible.  when  this  museum  is  compared 
with  the  collections  of  dilettantes;  and,  finally,  its  abundance  without 
superfluity,  the  harmony  of  all  the  elements,  the  perfect  unity 
attained,  to  such  dejiree  iji  fact,  that  it  mifiht  be  believed  that  every- 
thiii"  there  had  been  installed  article  by  article  in  an  edifice  erected 
es|)ecially  for  the  purpose,  with  the  combined  aid  of  artisans  and 
artificers.  It  is  apparently  the  intention  of  Senor  Bello  to  desif^nate 
the  city  of  Puebla  as  the  legatee  of  this  marvelous  temple  of  colonial 
art,  sanctuary  of  a  splendid  epoch  which  appears  to  have  found  in 
these  precincts  one  of  the  supreme  manifestations  of  its  florescence. 
In  fine,  this  magnificent  museum,  an  honor  to  the  city,  faithfully 
mirrors  forth  the  ceramic  art.  Our  readers  may  admire  in  one  of  the 
illustrations  the  admirable  altar  of  tiles,  which  amazes  the  beholder 
by  the  purity  of  its  design  and  the  variety  of  religious  motives  there 
employed. 


CKHAMICS  OK  PrElU.A  1)E  l.OS  ANCJEI.ES 

An  allriiftive  iiieit  in  Sefior  Hello's  i-ollection.  Center:  A  lorKe  bowl,  the  central  fiiture  of  which 
i.s  St,  Jiiines  the  AlH)Stle.  Kit-’ht:  .V  marvelous  example  of  Puehlan  ceramics 


CKXTKAI-  .\<iKI<TM'rK \l-  SCIIOOl,,  STATK  OF  M K'llOAC A \.  MKXK'O 

This  s.-li<M»l.  oiM-tiisI  hist  year,  is  (.nc  i»f  a  miiiilMa  of  llu“  saiiir  Imh-  cstalilisliiMl  in  various  States  of  Meviro 
at  the  suKitestion  of  I’resiilent  CalU-s.  They  an“  ilesiKtasI  to  liive  eoiintry  hoys  a  siiitatile  eihleation 
for  rural  pursuit'^,  ineliidini!  iMith  aKrieiiltiiral  traiiiitiK  and  the  usual  elementary  instruetion,  and  to 
make  thrae  hays  e;i|iahle  of  tillini;  their  own  land  in  an  enliithtened  manner,  instead  of  merely  workine 
as  peons.  l'p|H“r:  tieneral  view  of  school  hiiildinKS  near  Mondia,  MiehoiKtin.  The  sehiMiI  farm  ism- 
tains  mure  than  I  l.tktil  atTi's,  of  whieh  ti.ikKI  luaes  are  fon'st  and  acres  pasture  laixl.  while  l.tillllaeres 
are  under  irriitalion.  laiwer:  The  sehiKil  inflrmary.  MiMlern  niethiMis  of  hygiene  and  rart’  of  the  sick 
will  In-  part  of  the  kiis|h‘I  spp'ad  hy  the  s<-huol 


(’KXTKAI,  ACiUICl  l.TrKVl.  SCHOOL,  STATK  OK  MICIIOACAX,  MEXICO 


SrhiK>ls  of  this  lyiK-  will  sorvo  iis  wnters  of  intrioiiltiinil  iiiforiiiation  for  Iho  small  farmers  of  the  resiHa-tive 
iieit!hlH)rh(MHls.  I'piMir:  Flourmill.  .Vs  ismsiilerahle  (|uantities  of  wheat  are  crown  in  the  Miehoai"Aii 
ilistriet,  the  .school  mill  has  been  provideil  with  e\(s‘llent  machinery  for  grinilinc  not  only  the  wheat 
raisiKl  on  the  school  farm,  but  also  that  pro<luce(l  l>y  the  smalt  irroprietors  in  the  State.  Lower:  Interior 
of  the  «>w  barn.  It  will  ta'  ol)serve«l  that  the  ei|uipment  letnls  itself  to  the  most  careful  sanitary  j>re- 
cautions  in  handtinK  the  milk,  which  will  Ih‘  taken  care  of  in  a  moilern  dairy.  Milk,  cheese,  and  butter 
will  lie  sold 
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Pkovinc'k  of  (V>ui)()BA.-  Tlu*  s|)(‘cijil  nuiniM'r  of  Itiel  y  Fomeuto 
for  FeWruarv,  1927,  {lovotcif  to  the  Provinco  of  ('ordoha,  «;iv(‘s  tlio 
following:  facts  oil  the  land  and  hi<;h\vays: 

('()r(lol)a  has  an  area  of  KiS.SOS  kilometers  of  the  la'st  land  in  the  Kepnhlie, 
suitable  for  varied  crops,  and  well  supplied  with  forests  and  mountains,  where 
there  are  rich  undevelopt'd  mineral  deposits.  It  is  estimated  by  tlie  (lovern- 
menl  that  its  immovable  wealth  amounts  to  t  ,ot)0,o:tS,SKS  jiesos  national  eurreney, 
which  probably  represents  less  than  50  jaT  cent  of  its  real  value.  The  l,tM)5,l!S0 
inhabitants,  ineluditif;  205,1S!(  children  of  school  a^e,  carry  on  business  and  indus¬ 
tries  in  24,St)(i  (establishments,  with  a  total  capital  of  1 ,0tit),7;V2,000  |h*sos 
national  eurreney. 

This  territory  is  crossed  by  4,12:1  kilometers  of  railroad,  serving  the  six  princi¬ 
pal  cities  and  2S;}  towns.  Its  highways  cover  5,720  kilometers  of  dirt  roads  and 
:{54  maeadami/.(‘d  roads.  Highway  construction  is  being  carried  on  ((ver  l,:i;{4 
kilometers,  at  a  cost  of  S52,040  pesos,  and  contracts  have  b(‘en  let  for  tlie  n'pair 
of  1,150  kilometers  of  roads,  at  an  annual  exp(‘nditure  of  217, 02S  pi'sos. 

PlLF  FOU  PAPKK  MANTFACTfUK.  The  BlKMlOS  Ail'CS  Schtud  of 
Mediciiic  hits  a\vard(>d  the  Feli.x  A/ara  Prize,  coiisistine:  of  a  {jold 
nu'dal  and  di|)Ioina,  to  Pedro  .1.  Mesijios  of  its  faculty  for  work 
relating  to  tlie  utilization  of  Patagonian  |)lants  in  the  |)r(‘|)aration 
of  pulp  for  |)a|>(‘r  luanufactiire.  S(>nor  Mesifjos  claims  that  then*  are 
plants  and  trei's  in  Patagonia  which,  owiiif;  to  the  leiifilh  of  their 
liher  and  other  prop«‘rti»*s,  are  Indter  suiti'd  to  pa|)(*r  manufacture 
than  other  materials  now  in  ns(>.  lie  htdieves  that  the  sujiply  of  such 
materials  in  Argentina  is  inexhaustihle,  and  that  though  transpor¬ 
tation  from  Patajronia  at  jiresent  is  a  «xreat  pndilem,  prospects  for 
the  industry  would  warrant  ex|)enditures  for  trans|)ortation  facilities. 
(Renexr  of  the  Hirer  Plate,  Fehruary  IK,  1927.) 

Sevillf-Hfenos  Aihes  aik  sehvu'e.  -The  Sociedad  ('olon 
Transa^rea  Espanola  has  recently  been  authoriz(*d  to  estahlish  a 
service  of  dirifrihles  between  Seville  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  aii’ships 
are  to  accommodate  a  minimum  of  40  jiasseufiei’s  and  10  tons  of  carjjo 
and  two  odicial  passeiifiers  and  .500  kilos  of  carfio  for  spc'cial  (Jovern- 
ment  service.  The  service  l>etw(>en  Seville  and  Buenos  Aires  is  to 
he  hefiun  within  four  years,  and  trips  are  to  he  made  each  way  once 
a  month,  increasin';  to  every  two  weeks  when  the  postal  trallic 
exceeds  10  tons.  The  Spanish  (lovernment  will  pay  the  company 
.500,000  pesetas  for  each  successful  Might  until  30,000,000  pesetas 
have  been  paid,  when  the  landing  field  and  e<iuipment  in  Seville  will 
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luM-oine  the  property  of  the  (lovernmeiit  and  will  he  rented  to  the 
company  for  the  remainder  of  the  4()-year  concession. 

Plant  experiment  stations. — The  Ministry  of  Ajiriculture  has 
decided  to  orfraiiize  plant  experiment  work  into  a  sinjile  service  with 
a  central  propajjation  and  investijiation  station  which  will  cultivate 
seeds  that  have  been  tested  hy  the  hranch  stations,  and  proved  suit¬ 
able  for  |)lantin^  in  different  jiarts  of  the  Kepuhlic. 

Railroad  seed  oradino  machines. — The  Arfrentine  C’entral 
Railroad  recently  acquired  a  seed-jiradiiif;  machine  which  it  is  sending 
out  over  its  lines  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  in  the  Province  of  Cordoba. 
The  Argentine  State  Railroad  Lines  have  previously  operated  these 
s(>ed-grading  machines  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  in  other  sections  of 
Argentina.  The  (lovernor  of  ('ordoha  Province  is  cooperating  in  the 
service  now  offered  in  his  jurisdiction. 

HOLIVIA 

Hiohway  from  Sorata  to  Mapiri. — The  K.xecutive  has  been 
authorized  to  contract  a  loan  with  any  hanking  firm  in  the  Republic 
for  1  ,■)()(),()()()  bolivianos  to  he  used  exclusively  for  the  construction 
of  an  automobile  highway  between  Sorata  and  Mapiri,  in  the  Province 
of  Larecaja,  Department  of  La  Paz.  Interest  and  amortization  on 
this  loan  will  he  guaranteed  by  30  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues  which 
this  Province  contributes  to  the  National  Treasury,  and  hy  To  per 
cent  of  the  road  ta.xes.  After  the  o|)ening  of  this  new  road  all  vehicles 
jiassing  over  it  will  have  to  pay  toll. 

Mineral  exports  dcrini;  the  month  ok  December,  10‘2(). — 
The  principal  mineral  exports  for  the  month  of  December,  lO'iti, 
distributed  among  various  countries,  were  tin,  4,(>S0  tons;  lead,  2,r)(>4 
tons;  zinc,  1,249  tons;  silver,  (ill  tons;  copper,  2,r)4r)  tons,  and  anti¬ 
mony,  4S1  tons.  (Conimerce  liepoitx,  Kehruary  7,  1927.) 

Match  monopoly. — The  National  Match  Factory  of  Bolivia, 
now  operating  under  a  (lovernmeiit  concession  in  that  Republic  to 
manufacture  matches  as  a  home  monopoly,  will  complete  the  term  of 
its  grant  on  May  1,  1929,  and  the  Bolivian  (lovernment  is  making 
plans  for  renewing  the  grant  either  to  the  present  company  or  to  a 
new  one.  As  yet  no  definite  conclusion  has  been  reached.  (Com- 
merce  Reports,  March  14,  1927.) 

('oLONiZATio.N  CONTRACT. — (’oiigress  lias  approved  a  contract 
signed  between  the  (lovernment  and  the  Bolivian  Oil  and  Land 
Syndicate  (Ltd.),  of  I.a>ndon,  for  the  establishment  of  a  port  on  Lake 
(laiha,  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  that  port  to  the  town  of 
Santo  (’orazon,  the  establishment  of  a  steamship  line  on  the  Paraguay 
River,  and  the  colonization  of  this  region.  All  machinery,  building 
materials,  and  equipment  necessary  for  this  work  will  be  exempt 
from  import  duties  for  a  period  of  25  years. 
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('emext  KAt’TOKV.-  The  State  Assembly  of  Parahyba  reeeiitly 
autliorized  the  establishment  of  a  cement  factory  exempt  from  taxa¬ 
tion  for  SO  years  t«»  be  erected  anywhere  in  the  State,  on  the  necessary 
land  expro|)riated  for  the  |)nrj)ose.  The  concessicmary  ajjrees  to 
he<rin  construction  work  six  numths  after  the  ap|)roval  of  thecompany’s 
statutes  by  the  (lovernment ;  to  found  an  asylum  for  oO  children 
furnishing  to  them  primary  and  vocational  education;  to  em|)loy  oO 
percent  Brazilian  labor;  to  sell  the  cement  produced  to  the  State  at  a 
price  20  per  cent  below  the  cost  of  imported  cement;  and  to  fulfill 
other  conditions. 

('oKFEE  EXPORTS  FROM  Saxtos. —  WHeitKiii's  HnizUkiu  Rei'iew  of 
Kio  de  flaneiro  for  February  24,  1927,  fiives  the  followin*!;  report  on 
(‘((flee  exports  from  Santos; 

Kxports  overseas  (iiiriii^  the  first  seven  inonths  of  tlie  current  crop  <.Inly,  Itrjti, 
to  .lunuurv,  1927)  amounted  to  .'>,742,tlti9  hags  of  till  kilos  each,  as  against  5,S:t:i,222 
hags  during  the  same  period  of  the  1925  211  crop,  .5,792,2112  hags  in  1924-25, 
and  (i,:Wl,745  hags  in  1924-24,  as  follows; 


July  to  January 

192.V2t>  1924-2.5 

192:1  24 

:i.  ww.  ’kPj 

3.  Vm,  4HI 

a.  ami.  132 

France  .  .  . 

527 

«if)2.  tmi 

OtiO.  (HM) 

S72. 975 

llollaml  . 

:lTti,  STS 

421.  i:u)  1 

♦i09. 2K4 

4;i0.  225 

(icriiianv  . . . 

242.889 

294.014 

17.i,  812 

Italy  . . . . . . . . 

2S2.  l.Vi 

309.  773 

:i«.5.  (121 

SwimIcii  . . . ‘ 

lH4.y07 

191.  (Uli 

127,008 

10.5.710 

Dciiniark  . . . 

ta.tiTi 

7S.3S7  i 

S9.  492 

12s.  205 

Bclttiuiii  . 

91.423 

12li.  7(H>  ' 

t.59. 2.5s 

1.5S.244 

River  Plate 

A5.T43 

77,  747 

93. 922 

S4. 925 

.  22.  l.'SI 

19,  .375 

24,^30 

49,  175 

Norway .  . . . 

12.875 

1.5.  .50(1 

11.375 

24.980 

Spain  . . . 

in.atn 

1 ,  ‘.^>5 

KMl 

215 

Finlatnl  . . 

9,  .5.511  1 

5. 3rt0 

3.  S7(« 

14. 22s 

I  nited  Kintiiloiii  . . . 

s,2:i  i 

14.49S 

1 1.  .534 

10.  178 

Turkey . .  .  . . . 

’AH)  ' 

.5(NI 

■2S3 

2. 870 

4i;3 

,5.50 

:t75 

2.50  ' 

2.50 

125 

, _  .  .  .1. 

2.50 

125 

124 

12.5 

Portugal  . 

14 

132 

202 

702 

Other  countries . . . . . 

1.5.33.5 

4.  STS 

449 

13.  720 

Total 

Other  Brazilian  |K>rts . . . . 

241.5.57 

1S,3S0 

37i9til 

5,  H3t> 

(iraml  total . . . 

5, 7rtti,  (i2t> 

.5,S.51.()(r2 

.5.  S30, 223 

(>,:137,3S1 

It  will  he  notetl  tliat  ex|M>rts  to  the  I’nited  States  show  ai»i)reeiahle  increases 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current  ero|)  as  compared  with  the  same 
IH'riod  in  1925  211  and  1924  25. 

Hichway  report  ox  road  to  URiorAY. — The  Highway  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Brazil  has  recently  received  reports  and  letters  on  the  C’is- 
Platina  Highway,  planned  to  extend  along  the  southern  border  of 
Brazil  and  thence  to  the  capital  of  Uruguay.  The  Municipal  Prefect 
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of  Kio  Xefiro  sent  in  a  report  on  the  section  from  (hirityl)a  to  iiis 
city,  whicli  is  on  the  Ixniiulary  between  the  States  of  Parana  and 
Santa  ('atherina.  This  section,  whicli  is  ahont  00  miles  lonj;,  is  in 
perfect  condition,  with  the  necessary  hridfies  over  the  Ijiuassii  and 
Varzea  Kivers.  The  hijihway  is  to  he  continued  through  the  State 
of  Santa  Catherina.  The  llijrhway  Association  took  advantajre  of 
the  inauguration  of  tlie  new  I’resident  of  rrufruay  to  plan  an  auto- 
imdiile  tour  from  Kio  de  daneiro  throujih  Sao  Paulo  to  Montevideo. 
Klforts  were  therefore  made  to  improve  the  route  before  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  President  ("ainjiistejiuy. 


CHILE 

Lac.x'Na  Kiver  to  be  dammed. — .Vt  a  meetiiif;  on  February  10  the 
('ouncil  on  Public  Works  apjiroved  the  project  of  damming  the 
Lacuna  Kiver  in  ('(upiimho.  It  is  exjiected  that  the  construction  of 
this  dam  will  take  about  0  years,  (‘ostinj;  approximately  o,()0(),()()0 
pesos.  With  the  completion  of  the  dam  water  will  he  supplied  for 
7,000  hectares  of  land  already  under  irrif^ation,  and  for  .5,000  addi¬ 
tional  hectares.  Kstimates  place  the  benefits  thus  provided  to 
farmers  of  that  rejrion  at  :i(),000,000  pesos. 

COLOMBIA 

Xortheastern  Kailway. ^On  February  12,  1927,  the  fii-st 
passen‘^er  train  passed  over  the  Xortheastern  Kailway,  which  at  that 
tiim*  reached  (lachamdpa  station,  located  54  kilometers  from  Bo^otii, 
the  startinji  point  of  this  railroad,  (’(instruction  on  this  line  was 
commenc(*d  two  years  ajjo  by  a  Beljrian  company. 

l.MPROVEMENTs  i.\  BuENAVENTURA  Harbor.-  The  hoard  of 
din'ctors  of  the  Pacific  Kailroad  have  si^m'd  a  contract  with  a 
Sw(*dish  firm  by  virtue  of  which  the  latter  agrees  to  install  in  the 
liort  of  Buenaventura,  alonjj  the  Xi'jjritos  ivefs,  five  lifjht  buoys 
and  one  larjje  hell  buoy.  The  same  company  will  erect  a  large  light¬ 
house  of  1,500  candlepower  near  the  wharf.  {Courtesy  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Legation  in  Washington.) 

Wireless  stations. — The  C’olomhian  Clovernment,  through  the 
Minister  of  C’ommunications,  has  placed  an  order  with  a  firm  in 
(lermany  for  three  wireless  stations  to  he  sent  to  Colombia,  these 
stations  to  he  erected  in  the  cities  of  Honda,  Xeiva,  and  Ocana, 
ivspectively.  Besides  the  stations  already  operating  in  Barramiuilla, 
Manizales,  Pasto,  and  Bucaramanga,  a  high-power  station  will  be 
sent  to  Colombia  from  (lermany  in  the  near  future.  This  station 
will  be  able  to  communicate  not  only  with  the  home  stations  but 
also  with  those  in  foreign  countries. 
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OrBLic  woKKs. —  During  the  fiiNt  sovon  months  of  the  Hdministra- 
tion  of  President  Afmdia  Mendez,  that  is  to  say,  from  August,  1920, 
to  Fehrnary,  1927,  the  sum  of  0,S.S9,:i79.0S  pesos  was  appropriated 
hy  tlie  nation  for  railways  and  allied  piihlie  works,  ineludinj;  aerial 
eahles  and  the  hijrhway  from  Ihajjue  t*)  Armenia.  Thes(*  funds  are 


distrihuted  in  the  followin*:  matmer: 

P«*SC)S 

('(Mitral  Uuilroud  of  the  North  (Puerto  Wilehes  seetioii).. .  1,  7:{2.  .Id 

Central  Railroad  of  the  North  ( RiiearainaiiKa  seetioii) _ _  57S,  (i'i.'i.  HI 

('arare  Railroad _ _ _  210,  (MK).  (Ml 

Southern  Railroad . . . . . . - . .  19.5.  (MM).  00 

Paeifie  Railroad _  _ - . . . - .  720,  H.50.  00 

Naeederos-.Vnnenia  Railroad _ _ _  H4(),  000.  00 

Narino  Railroad . . . . .  :}70,  (MM).  00 

W  estern  Railroad . . . - _ _ _  7:}0.  (MM).  (M) 

(’(Mitral  Bolivar  Railroad . . - . .  .520,  (MM).  00 

Toliina-Huila-('a(tueta  Railroad _ _ _  24:1,  :19:1.  50 

Iliantn'-.Vrinenia  Highway _ _ _  170,  (MM).  00 

lliagin'-.Vrinenia  Railroad  (survey) . . .  :{(),  (MM).  00 

Ci'uMita-dainarra  .Verial  ('al)le _ _ _ _  2 SO,  (MM).  00 

Manizales-('hoeu  Aerial  ('able _ _ _ _  195,  (MM).  (M) 

('ueuta-Painplona  Railroad _ _ _ _  157,  142.  (M) 

Santander-Tiinba  Railroad . . .  57,  (MM).  (M) 

('aldas  Railroad. _ _ _ _  :140.  (MM).  (M) 

.Vinbaleina-Ibanin'  Railroad _ _ _  75,  (MM).  (M) 

('undinainarea  Railroad _ _ _ _  ilS,  292.  HO 

('entral  Bolivar  Railroad  (paynient  for  ri^chts  of  Department  of 

Bolivar) _ _ _ _ _ _ _  H:1,  (ISO.  HO 

Puerto  W’ilclu's  Railroad  (payment  for  rights  of  Department  of 

Santander  del  Sur)  -  .  . . . . .  IHH,  712.  IH 

Saldana  Bridge _  _ _  _ _  10.  (MM).  00 


(’O.STA  UK’A 

('oKFKK  KXi'oitTs. —  .VciMii-diu};  t!)  a  report  of  the  Director  (leneral 
of  Statistics,  a  total  of  27:^,020  hajjs  of  <M>(fee,  weijihiiif;  18,249,040 
kilograms  (kilo^rani  etpials  2.2  pounds),  was  e.\|)orted  fi'om  ('osta 
Rica  during  the  year  192.5-20.  The  destination  of  192.5-20  exports 
and  the  compai-ative  weight  and  value  of  exports  of  the  past  10 
years  are  as  follows: 


l>csliniition  (IIWV  2i>) 
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. 1  17«.4;H 
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3, 3(i(l 

8,774 

Tot  ill  . 

. I  27:1.  .VJO 

IS,24U,(H.'i 

42, 4U.'i,(l(NI 
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Kailway  freicht  tonnace. —  It  was  stated  in  the  Diario  de  Cosfa 
Rial,  of  San  .lose,  for  Kehruary  19,  1927,  that  the  freight  earned  on 
the  (loverninent-owned  railways  of  (’osta  Hiea  durinfi  192(1  amounted 
to  HS,8()r)  tons,  or  1,700  tons  over  tliat  of  192.5.  Of  this  total  2.5,742 
tons  were  luinher. 

CUBA 

('ontract  for  construction  of  (’entual  Highway  signed. — 
The  eontraet  for  building  and  finaneiiif;  the  Central  llifihway  of 
('uha  wassi<;ned  on  P'ehruary  19  in  the  Presidential  Palaee  of  llahana. 
President  Maehado,  ineinhei's  of  the  ('abinet,  and  representative 
pei-sons  from  social  and  political  circles  were  present.  The  President 
stated,  in  a  short  address  delivered  on  this  occasion,  that  he  wished 
to  {live  all  possible  difrnity  to  the  ceremony  of  sifjnin"  the  contracts 
in  order  to  impress  the  people  with  the  fact  that  these  afjreements 
would  be  punctiliously  carried  out  in  all  their  details  by  the  con¬ 
tractors  as  well  as  by  the  (lovernment.  The  contract  for  financinf? 
this  road,  which  will  be  appro.xiinately  1,000  kilometers  lon{j,  places 
the  cost  of  the  work  at  10,000,000  pesos,  and  the  gcuarantee  given 
hv  the  contractoi’s  amounts  to  1,000,000  pesos.  {Courtesy  of  the 
Cuban  Embassy  in  Washinyton.) 

Map  of  (''uba. — A  historical  and  topographical  map  of  C’uba 
prepared  by  the  School  ('artographical  Commission  has  been  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.  This  map,  which  is  5 
meters  in  length  and  in  width,  is  made  on  a  scale  of  I  per  2.50,000, 
and  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  study.  The  (Commission  proposes 
to  print  80,000  copies,  of  which  10,000  will  be  distributed  free  to 
the  public  schools  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.  The  map 
will  sell  for  3  pesos  a  copy. 

National  Hydrographic  Commission. — By  virtue  of  a  recent 
Kxecutive  decree  the  National  Hydrographic  (Commission  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  data  on  hydrology  and  carrying 
on  scientilic  studies  in  order  to  prepare  a  chart  of  (Cuban  waters, 
which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  establishing  hydrographic  stations,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  (lovernment.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban 
Embassy  in  Washinyton.) 
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Kadiotklephomc  commpxk'atiox  with  (ireat  Britain. — On 
March  11,  1927,  radiotclcphonic  coininunication  was  inaugurated 
hctwiH'ii  ('uha  and  (Ireat  Britain,  the  first  call  fieiii};  made  from  the 
central  office  (*f  the  Ouhan  Telejihone  (’ompany  in  Hahana.  This 
is  the  first  radiotelejihonic  service  established  by  any  Latin-Ainerican 
country  with  (Ireat  Britain.  {('ouiUsij  of  the  Cuban  lunbassy  in 
Wash  In  (/ton.) 

(’i  BAX  ixvEXTiox. —  Oil  March  o,  1927,  tests  were  made  in  Hahana 
Bay  of  a  new  circular-cylinder  motor,  the  invention  of  Sefior  Mauricio 
Kehollar,  a  native  of  Santiajro  de  Cuba.  By  means  of  the  circular 
cylinder  the  weijiht  of  the  motor  is  reduced,  the  moment  of  inertia 
abolished,  and  rotation  is  iditained  either  way,  to  the  rijrht  or  to  the 
left.  The  motor,  which  is  (piite  lijrht  and  small,  was  installed  in  a 
liflliter  and  developed  lo  horse|)ower.  Sefior  Kelxdlar  has  prepared 
plans  for  convertinj;  this  circular-cylinder  steam  motor  into  an 
internal-comhustion  eiifrine. 

DOMIXK'A.N'  REIM  RLIC 

Ai  tomatic  telephone  system.- -Accordin<;  to  recent  reports  from 
the  Dominican  Keimhlic,  work  on  the  installation  of  the  new  auto¬ 
matic  tele|)hone  system  in  the  city  of  Santo  l)omiii<ro  has  been  com¬ 
menced  by  an  American  firm. 

National  propacanda  film.  The  Department  of  Ajrriculture 
has  completed  plans  for  havinj;  a  national  propapinda  film  made  for 
exhibition  abroad.  Twenty  cojiies  of  this  film  will  be  printed,  costing 
aiiproxiniately  $17,990.  The  |)icture  will  consist  of  fieneral  views  of 
towns,  places  of  historic  interest,  forests,  rivers,  and  farm  lands. 

ECPADOR 

1’romotiox  of  immioration  and  colonization.  Due  to  the  ever- 
increasiiijr  number  of  Kuropean  immigrants  froinj;  to  Kciiador  to 
settle,  the  (lovernment  issued  a  decree  on  December  89,  1920,  desifr- 
natiiifr  certain  lands  for  colonization.  This  decree  states  that  all 
uncultivated  land  located  in  the  refrion  between  the  rivers  Blanco 
and  (luayllabamba,  in  the  Provinces  of  Pichincha  and  Ksmeraldas, 
and  81°  west  longitude,  shall  be  set  aside  for  colonists,  allotment  of 
land  to  colonists  in  this  section  to  be  made  by  the  Minister  of  Immi¬ 
gration  and  ('olonization.  The  decree  states  furthermore  that  all 
assignments  of  land  made  previous  to  August  1,  1920,  are  declared 
to  be  provisional  only.  Because  of  the  considerable  time  required 
before  a  crop  can  be  harvested,  the  Kcuadorean  (lovernment  will 
concede  the  following  privileges  to  European  immigrants  authorized 
to  come  to  Ecuador  for  colonization: 

(rt)  Food  and  transportation  friH*  from  tlic  port  of  disemharkation  to  tlic 
Government  home  for  immigrants  nearest  their  ultimate  destination; 
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(h)  Lodgiiif;  and  food  in  these  homes  free  for  one  month; 

(f)  A  montldy  allowance  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months  nor  over  one 
year  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale:  For  each  man  or  woman  over  IS  and 
under  40  years  of  age,  00  sucres;  for  every  married  couple  under  40  years  of  age, 
120  sucres;  for  every  family  with  children  under  IS  years  of  age,  irresjK'ctive  of 
the  immher  of  children,  ll}')  sucres; 

((/)  Right  of  every  man  or  woman  over  IS  years  of  age  to  purchase  oO  hectares 
of  ground,  at  (>()  centavos  per  hectare,  paying  for  it  in  cash  or  t)n  the  installment 
plan. 

(c)  Privilege  of  purchasing  from  the  CJovernment  agricultural  implements  and 
seeds  at  a  10  per  cent  discount,  with  a  three  months’  credit. 

Tlioso  privilejros  will  he  granted  only  to  colonists  engaging  in  agri- 
enltiire  or  livestock  hreeding,  1‘orining  a  company  ineorp(»rated  for 
sneli  ptirposes  tinder  the  Keiiadorean  laws,  and  duly  settled  in  their 
respective  locations.  For  the  year  19‘27  the  nninher  of  immigrants 
having  a  capital  of  less  than  OjOtM)  sucres  who  will  he  permitted  to 
colonize  in  Ecuador  is  limited  to  1400. 

Intensive  agricultural  course. — An  intensive  course  in  agri- 
enlttire  has  heen  opened  in  Quito  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
to  prepare  agricultural  e.xperts,  who  will  he  sent  to  the  various 
Provinces  of  the  Kepuhlic  as  agents  of  the  (lovernment  agricultural 
organization.  The  (lovernment  will  give  scholarships  for  this  course 
to  lo  young  men,  preferably  from  the  Provinces,  and  will  allow  them 
St)  sucres  a  month.  To  he  eligihle  for  this  coui'se  candidates  are 
reipiired  to  he  hetween  the  ages  of  18  and  .‘10  years;  to  have  completed 
the  course  in  tobacco  raising  or  have  a  bachelor’s  degree;  to  pass  an 
examination  in  general  culture;  and  to  agree  to  take  the  full  course 
from  beginning  to  end. 

The  (lovernment  will  pay  for  the  transportation  to  Quito  of 
nonresident  applicants,  and  for  their  return  to  their  respective  homes 
on  completing  the  course.  The  subjects  covered  include  theory  of 
agriculture,  plant  biology,  zootechnics,  and  rural  economy,  with 
special  reference  to  climatic  conditions  in  Ecuador.  Teaching  will  be 
both  theoretical  and  practical;  for  the  latter  purpose  students  will  be 
taken  to  certain  farms  designated  for  the  purpose,  where  they  will  be 
required  to  perform  all  kinds  of  labor  connected  with  farming.  At 
the  completion  of  the  course  students  who  have  shown  special  quali¬ 
fications  and  ability  may  be  sent  abroad  by  the  (lovernment  to  take 
a  postgraduate  course. 

GUATEMALA 

Highway  construction  and  public  improvements. — In  his  mes¬ 
sage  at  the  opening  session  of  Congress  on  March  1,  1927,  President 
('hacon  stated  that; 

During  the  year  2S,'j  kilometers  (kilometer  eciuals  0.(12  mile)  of  higliway  were 
coiistriieted  in  (luatemala,  work  on  23  new  highways  was  eontinued,  1,734 
kilometers  of  old  highways  were  repaired,  and  93  Ijridges  opened  for  use.  The 
total  expenditure  for  these  items  was  almut  29,000.000  pesos. 
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Tlu‘  Hiireau  of  Public  Works  oxpoiulod  ‘iS.OOO.lKlO  pesos  in  the  repair  and 
reconstruction  of  (loverninent  hnildings  and  other  improvements  in  (iiiatemala 
C'ity  during  that  period. 

M EXico-duATE.MALA  HIGHWAY. — Mpiuht'rs  of  a  Moxicaii  coniniis- 
sion  who  an*  employoos  of  tho  Mo.xicaii  (lovornmont  rccontly 
arrived  in  (Iiiatemala  for  the  pur|)ose  of  assist  in};  in  inakiii};  |)reliini- 
nary  surveys  for  the  international  hi<;hway  whieh  is  to  he  hnilt  at 
tlie  joint  expense  of  the  two  (lovernments  between  Malaeatan,  (liia- 
temala,  and  Tapaelinla,  Mexico,  a  distance  of  jierhaps  To  kilome¬ 
ters.  It  is  hoped  that  this  road  will  he  a  link  in  the  Pan  American 
I  li};hway. 

Railway  loan.  -See  i)a};e  (ilO. 

HAITI 

('oKKKE  BONUS. — Tlic  eoffcc  hoiuis  whieh  is  paid  to  farmeix  for 
the  plantin};of  new  coffee  trees  has  been  claimed  by  2,217  individuals. 
A  total  of  1,()2(),1S4  trees  have  been  |)lanted,  of  whieh  1,183,89.'} 
have  passed  inspection.  For  these  a  homis  of  .'>9, 192.9.')  };onrdes 
was  paid  to  the  jilaiitei's.  (liiillet'ni  of  the  FinancUil  Adnser-deneral 
Receh'er,  January,  1927.) 

('axnixg  vegetables. — An  experiment  in  the  eannin};  of  do- 
mestie-}rrown  ve};etat)les  was  he};un  in  Haiti  last  January.  At  first 
this  work  will  he  confined  to  tomatoes.  The  importance  of  this 
experiment  will  he  realized  when  we  remember  that  Haiti  imports 
annually  approximately  7,114  kilos  of  canned  ve};etahles.  ('anniii}; 
is  heiii};  done  on  a  scale  sufficiently  lar};e  to  determine  not  only  the 
keepiii};  (piality  of  Haitian  tomatoes,  hut  also  their  salability,  the 
cost  of  production  and  probable  profits  to  he  <;ained  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  canniii};  industry.  Later  fruits  and  other  ve};etahles  will 
also  he  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  {HnUetin  of  the  Financial 
Adrifter-deneral  Receirer.) 

New  public  buildings. — A  most  noteworthy  event  which  took 
place  in  Port-au-Prince  on  February  9  last  was  the  layiii};  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  by  President  Borno.  The 
foundations  of  this  building  were  already  well  under  way,  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  structure  will  be  completed  within  a  few 
months.  Another  work  of  prime  importance  begun  in  Port-au- 
Prince  was  the  demolition  of  part  of  the  old  customhouse  to  clear 
the  site  for  the  construction  of  the  new  customs  warehouses.  These 
new  buildings  will  include  a  two-story  reinforced-concrete  structure 
facing  on  the  Rue  du  (^uai  and,  in  the  rear,  two  large  storage  sheds  of 
structural-steel  framing.  Parcels-post  facilities  will  lie  located  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  main  building,  and  the  general  offices  of  the 
l*ort-au-f’rince  Customs  S‘rvice  on  the  second  floor.  (HnUetin  oj  the 
Financial  A(lri>ier~Oeneral  Reccicer.) 
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HONDURAS 

Watkr  chlorination  for  Tegucigalpa. — On  March  1,  1927,  the 
chlorination  plant  for  the  water  supply  of  Te§;ucifialpa  and  C'o- 
mayafriiela  was  put  into  operation  at  La  Leona.  The  plant  was 
installed  hv  an  a};ent  of  the  Rockefeller  P'oundation. 

Office  of  Review  of  ('oncessions. — The  Ooverninent  of  Honduras 
maintains  an  Oflice  of  Review  of  ('oncessions  in  which  are  kept  records 
of  the  various  concessions  fjranted  to  companies  and  individuals. 
The  records  go  hack  as  far  as  1S77. 

Truxillo  Railroad  C'ompany  branch  line. — In  the  latter  part 
of  192()  the  Honduran  (loverninent  authorized  the  Truxillo  Rail¬ 
road  ('oinpany  to  construct  a  tramway  10  kilometers  in  length  to 
the  town  of  Bonito  Oriental  in  the  district  of  Trujillo  on  which  to 
operate  service  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  bananas,  and 
other  products. 

.MEXICO 

Occupations  of  Mexicans. — .Vccording  to  estimates  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  are  occu- 
|)ied  as  follows: 


OmiiKilion 


Kxploilittioii  of  tlic  .surface  of  the  .soil  (aijrieulture,  hunt- 
inf;  and  fisliiiif;,  snrfaee  ininiiif;,  ((narryiiif;,  extrac¬ 
tion  of  salt ) _  _ _ _ 

Kxl  raid  ion  of  minerals  (snii.soil  ininiiif;) _ 

Industries,  exceptiiif;  transportation _ 

'rransporlation.  _  _ 

Coininerce  _ _  _ 

I’nhlic  proteetion  (arinv,  police,  tirenien,  ete.) _ 

I’nhlic  administration _  _ 

Professions _  _ _ 

Housewives  and  domestics. _ 

Miscellaneous _ 

rnknown  or  nnprodnetive  oeenpation  (persons  liviiif; 
on  ineome,  children,  students,  the  indit;ent,  etc.) _ 
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Troops  construct  road.  -Instead  of  remaining  idle  in  garrison, 
the  troops  stationed  at  Tuxpan,  State  of  Veracruz,  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  constructing  a  road  of  25  kilometers  (kilometer  equals 
0.()2  mile)  from  that  city  to  a  junction  with  the  Huastecas  highway, 
which  leads  to  the  port  of  Tampico.  The  petroleum  companies  in 
the  district  have  cooperated  by  giving  all  the  oil  needed.  Running 
time  between  these  two  important  petroleum  centers  will  be  six 
hours. 

Financial  aid  to  the  farmer. — S<‘e  page  (HI. 
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NICAKACil’A 

Hraoman  Bluff. —  I^ni^iiiHii  Blufl',  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
hetween  Sandy  Bay  on  the  north  and  Hio  (Irande  on  the  South, 
about  100  miles  from  El  Bluff,  has  at  present  perhaps  10,000  inhab¬ 
itants.  It  is  believed  that  within  a  year  it  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
('entral  American  .Vtlantic  ports,  as  it  is  the  shipping  point  for  two 
fruit  companies.  These  companies  are  responsible  for  the  building 
of  a  town  which  has  a  good  electric  light  plant,  a  hospital,  a  theater 
and  a  Tropical  Radio  station.  There  is  a  dock  a  mile  long  connected 
with  a  railroad  running  inland  to  Ohrayeri,  37  miles  distant.  The 
mining  region  in  the  northern  section  of  the  Department  of  Jinotega 
will  he  opened  up  when  the  railnmd,  on  the  construction  of  which 
about  (),0()0  workmen  are  now  engaged,  is  completed  to  its  proposed 
length  of  120  miles. 

PANAMA 

Kkconsthuction  of  A(Juai)ulce  wharf. — The  President  recently 
signed  a  contract  for  the  reconstruction,  at  a  cost  of  $148,000,  of  the 
wharf  at  Aguadulce,  Province  of  Coclt^,  with  the  necessaiy'  warehouses 
and  a  dock  for  landing  cattle.  {Courtexy  of  the  Ponaman  Leyatlon  in 
Waxhinffton.) 

Narrow  oauok  railroad. — The  press  reports  that  a  10-mile  rail¬ 
road  of  3-foot  gauge  is  to  he  built  from  .\renosa  on  (latun  Lake  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Lagarto  River.  The  railroad  will  he  equipped 
with  4  locomotives  and  50  cais,  which  will  he  used  to  haul  bananas 
from  itdaml  |>Iantations  to  (latun  Lake.  From  there  they  will  he 
reloaded  for  shipimuit  t«»  the  I’nited  States.  Plantations  in  the 
interior  of  this  section  have  s«»  far  l)een  unable  to  send  out  fruit  for 
export,  as  there  are  no  navigable  rivers  to  the  coast. 

PARAUUAY 

Foreicn  trade. — The  following  statistics  on  the  foreign  trade  of 
Paraguay  were  taken  from  Indiistrias,  of  Asuncion,  for  January  30 
and  February  (i,  1927: 

The  total  value  of  I’araKuayaii  exports  for  the  year  19211  was  1. '5, 497, .‘>04  |)e.sos, 
the  largest  amount,  valued  at  11,9.‘>7,427  [K'sos,  having  been  pun-ha.sed  by  .Argen¬ 
tina,  and  the  .second  largest,  valued  at  1,1.51,9.‘>.’>  |h‘sos,  by  the  United  States. 
Other  importing  countries  named  in  order  of  their  importance  in  Paraguayan 
trade  were  Uruguay,  France,  (lermany,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  England, 
.Spain,  ('hile,  Brazil,  .lapan,  and  Switzerland.  The  total  value  of  Paraguayan 
imports  was  12.20.'),2S0  |m*sos,  .Argentina  leading  with  4,099,401  i>esos  and  the 
United  Slates,  England,  and  (lermany  following  closely  with  l,9:iS,409,  1,0S8,.V21, 
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ami  I,27:{,')(iS  posus,  rospeclivcly.  Tho  follciwiiin  is  a  foiuparativi*  tahU*  nf  llie 
principal  articles  oxj)ortc(l  from  I’arannay  during  the  past  three  years: 


1 

Artido 

1 

Quantity 

\\ri\ 

l»2fi 

Horn . . 

Kilograms _ 

240,  041 

304,  772 

3.51,  134 

Horsehair _  ..  _ 

_ do _ 

101,  97:i 

109,  207 

104,  877 

('attic  hides . 

Number _ 

:U3,  322 

398,  40.5 

30.5,  391 

.Meat  extract..  ..  .  _ 

Kilograms _ 

14S,  407 

1,  2.S4,  144 

909,  903 

Meat  flour _  _ 

_ do _ 

1)2.5,  020 

2,  373.  000 

2,  009,  .587 

Hone _  .  - 

_ do _ 

2.5,  031 

2.50,  171 

1,  224,  9.5.5 

Wool _ _ 

. do . 

.53,  700 

49.  401 

23,  442 

Tongue,  canned _ 

_ do . 

10,  91H 

90,  304 

84,  87.5 

. do  .. 

.51,  372 

40,  970 

Tankage,  dried  and  salted. 

_ do.. . 

.57,  331 

32t);  797 

2;59,  .500 

Meef,  jerked _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

402,  024 

1,  244,  .530 

1,  .'lOl,  .5.50 

Nerves  and  tendons . 

_ do _ 

12.  190 

3.5.  087 

48,  441 

Peanut  bran _  ._ 

. <1<> _ 

300,  392 

100,  897 

2.52,  190 

(iinned  e»>tton . . . 

_ do . 

3,  oil,  009 

2,  780,  278 

‘2,  (MM),  744 

Alfalfa . 

_ do _ 

24,  000 

22,  (MM) 

.5.5,  .5(M) 

Alligator  pears . 

('ane  sugar  svruj) _ 

Number . 

10.  7.50 

24,  000 

04,  300 

Liters _ 

10,  971 

1.53,  8.50 

191,  307 

Ix'inons _ 

Number . 

92,  000 

2‘24,  2.50 

200,  7.50 

.Mates _  _ _  . 

_ do . 

32.5,  8.50 

384,  010 

1,  117,  .5.52 

Oranges _ 

Thousand _ 

192,  .507 

239,  008 

215,  .501 

('otton  .seed . 

Kilograms _ 

0,  183,  8.5.5 

4,  ,832,  748 

.3,  001,  401 

Tobacco _ 

- do.. . 

0.  .51.5,  443 

8,  0.57,  290 

.5,  073,  407 

Verba  mate _ 

. do . . 

0,  8.50.  003 

9,  277,  .580 

8,  118,  039 

(Quebracho  extract . 

. do _ 

31,  084,  7.57 

04,  0.52,  208 

.57,  .5.50,  183 

Oil  of  petit  grain . 

_ do _ 

73,  3.58 

7.5,  923 

90.  170 

Palm . . . . 

Number _ 

2,  22.5 

24.  371 

2‘2,  019 

Logs,  (piebracho  and 
others. 

Kilograms _ 

21,  774,  080 

38,  83.5,  093 

34,  280,  292 

Timber,  sawed _ 

Cubic  meters. 

49,  879 

82.  .577 

07,  '240 

Wood,  posts _ 

Number _ 

•20,  ;i2i 

101,  300 

124,  548 

Kindling. . 

Humlles  .. 

2.  309,  243 

3,  170,  2.53 

2,  844,  107 

Tallow _ _ 

Kilograms _ 

_ do._ . 

1,  .5.83.  410 

2.  390 

2,  410,  7.55 

Hoofs _ _ 

1  23.  3.52 

22.  308 

147,  489 

(’oNSTUfCTlON  OF  TKhKCltAIMt  LINKS. — .Vll  eX|>elnli( life  of  oljOOO 
pesos  for  the  repair  of  old  tele»;ra|)h  lines  and  the  eonstrnetion  of 
new  lines  was  authorized  hy  a  presidential  deereeof  Kehrtiary ‘2:i,1927. 

Daily  .mail  dklivkky  sekvick. — Daily  mail  delivery  service  in 
Keeoleta,  Villa  Mora,  Ttiytietia,  ('itidad  Xtieva,  Pinoza  (Dos  Boeas), 
Vista  Alegcre,  and  Loina  C’lavel,  snhnrhs  of  Asnneion,  was  recently 
made  possible  hy  the  appointment  of  additional  mail  carriers  hy  the 
Post  Office  and  Tolej;raph  Bureau. 

lliOHWAY  IMPROVEMENT. — It  Was  recently  announeed  that  neces¬ 
sary  work  ineliidin^  elearinf;,  filling,  the  eonstrnetion  of  4  culverts, 
and  3  hridfres  on  the  .\sunei6n-Lu(|ue  Hijjhway  had  been  authorized 
hy  the  (lovernment  at  a  cost  of  1,000,000  pesos. 

PERU 

.ViRPLANE  MAIL  SERVICE. — The  Peruvian  Oovernment  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  an  American  firm  for  the  purchase  of  0  airplanes  (2  land 
planes  and  4  seaplanes)  for  use  in  earryinj?  mail  and  passeiifjers 
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hotwocMi  I(|uit(»s  and  La  MiM’cod.  I(|uit(>s  is  on  (lu*  Amazon  River, 
and  from  La  M(*rcod,  the  western  terminus,  there  is  an  automoi)ile 
hifrhway  to  the  Peruvian  ('entral  Railway,  which  makes  eonneetions 
with  Lima.  The  air  service  will  he  in  three  sections,  the  two  land 
planes  heinjr  used  for  the  La  Merced  sections.  With  the  inaufruration 
of  this  service,  which  is  set  for  duly,  traveliii};  time  from  l({uitos  to 
Lima  will  he  cut  from  22  to  2  days. 

Aihplanks  used  for  spraying  cotton. — Several  months  a^o 
representatives  of  an  .\merican  firm  arrived  in  Peru  to  make  arranfje- 
ments  for  dustinp  cotton  hy  airplane  in  the  ('anete  Valley  as  a  means 
of  riddiiifi  it  of  the  jilajrues  which  have  recently  been  affecting;  the 
production. 

SALVADOR 

('oNSTRi'CTioN  OF  BRIDGES. — Bridfrcs  across  Quehrada  Seca  and 
Quehrada  de  Mariona  on  the  national  road  which  connects  the  capital 
with  Santa  Ana  were  to  he  inaugurated  on  the  28th  of  March. 

Public  works. — The  drainajie  of  Lake  llopanjjo  was  finished 
about  the  middle  of  February.  The  inaujiuration  of  tlie  works  of 
sanitation,  pavinj;,  electrical  li{;htin§:,  water  supply,  and  the  jiier  at 
La  Lihertad  was  celebrated  on  the  lOth  of  February. 

Plans  are  being:  made  and  contracts  concluded  for  the  construction 
in  the  Republic  of  the  following:  public  works:  A  public  slaug:hter- 
house  in  the  town  of  Aculhuaca;  the  necessary  masonry  structures 
for  supplying:  potable  water  to  the  town  of  K1  Paisnal,  Department  of 
San  Salvador;  and  a  cement  structure  to  he  used  as  a  market  in  the 
city  of  San  Vicente.  Likewise,  a  contract  has  been  made  by  the 
municipality  of  .\ntig:uo  C'usi-atlan  and  the  electric  lig;htin<;  company  of 
San  Salvadctr  for  the  introduction  of  electric  lig:hting:  into  the  former. 

Agricultural  experiment  station. — The  Executive  power  has 
authorizi'd  the  l)e|)artment  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  a  piece  of 
pro|)(*rty  situated  in  San  ('ristohal,  district  of  San  Vicente,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing:  thereon  an  ajiricultural  e\|)eriinent  station. 

Import  trade. — The  imports  to  San  Salvador  have  g:reatly  in¬ 
creased  since  1921,  in  which  year  they  represented  less  than  4,000 
tons  of  2,000  pounds,  while  in  the  year  1920  they  reached  the  amount 
of  40,000  tons.  The  completion  in  1922  of  the  International  Rail¬ 
ways  as  far  as  San  Salvador  was  a  determining;  factor,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  almost  the  total  of  said  increase  was  made  up  of  imports  to 
San  Salvador. 

Railroad  construction. — The  section  of  the  International 
Railways  of  (Vntral  America  connecting:  Santa  Lucia  with  Ahuacha- 
pan  was  inaug:urated  on  the  27th  of  February,  1927. 
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URUGUAY 

Foreign  trade. — Accordinj;  to  otfiuial  statistics  (luoteil  by  La 
Manana  of  Montevideo  for  February  2(),  1927,  tbe  total  value  of 
rrujjuayan  foreijtn  trade  durin«t  the  year  1920  was  108,045,247  pesos. 
Of  this  sum  73,271,880  pesos  represent  the  value  of  imports  and 
t)4,773,417  pesos  the  value  of  exports. 

('ONSTRUUTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE. — Plans  have  been 
ajiproved  and  preliminary  work  hejjun  on  the  international  hridjje 
over  the  Ya^uaron  Kiver  between  the  cities  of  Kio  Branco,  Brazil, 
and  Yafiuaron,  llru<;uay,  as  authorized  by  the  treaty  of  duly  22, 
1918,  between  Brazil  and  Frujjuay. 

International  air  mail. — It  was  stated  in  La  Mafiana  of  Monte¬ 
video  of  February  15,  1927,  that  negotiations  for  a  provisional  air¬ 
mail  concession  to  operate  between  Recife,  Brazil,  and  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  are  being  made  by  the  Junker  Mission  with  Brazil, 
I’ruguay,  and  Argentina.  The  proposed  service,  which  includes 
stops  at  the  cities  of  Caravellas,  Bahia,  Victoria,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Santos,  Paranagua,  Florianopolis,  Porto  Alegre,  Rio  Grande,  Monte¬ 
video,  and  Buenos  Aires,  is  expected  to  be  initiated  sometime  within 
the  coming  six  months. 

Agricultural  fair. — The  fourteenth  annual  agricultural  fair  at 
Durazno,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rural  Society  of  that  depart¬ 
ment,  was  formally  opened  on  March  7,  1927. 

Proposed  Rio  de  Janeiro-Montevideo  highway. — It  was 
announced  in  La  Manana  of  Montevideo  for  February  17,  1927, 
that  the  Highway  Gommission  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  had  undertaken 
studies  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  a  highway  uniting  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Montevideo.  (See  p.  598,  under  Brazil.) 

VENEZUELA 

Fifth  national  census. — A  partial  report  of  the  fifth  national 
census  of  Venezuela  decreed  August  15,  1925,  and  taken  January  31 
to  February  3,  1920,  was  published  recently.  The  population  of  five 
States  as  given  in  the  report  is  as  follows:  Anzoategui,  112,797; 
Apure,  42,999;  Aragua,  105,839;  Bolivar,  75,227;  Carahoho,  147,204; 
and  Cojedes,  82,153. 

Tonka  bean  tree  reforestation. — In  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
tonka  bean  tree,  a  valuable  source  of  Venezuelan  national  wealth,  an 
Kxecutive  decree  was  recently  issued  forbidding  the  picking  of  the 
tonka  bean  crop  during  the  coming  season.  When  the  fruit  re¬ 
mains  unpicked  the  ripened  seeds  fall  to  the  ground,  and  soon  spring 
up  as  young  trees,  thus  effecting  reforestation.  The  exports  of  tonka 
beans  from  Venezuela  are  considerable. 
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1’kogress  in  the  State  of  Apfue  dihixg  the  year. — In  his 
inessafio  to  ('onfjress  at  the  openinjr  of  the  annual  session  of  1927, 
fleneral  Jose  Donunfjuez,  President  of  the  State  of  Apure,  stated  that 
during  192(5  a  central  eoininittee  for  the  extension  of  afirieultiire  had 
been  oi-<;anized.  The  interest  thereby  aroused  resulted  in  jjreat  a<;ri- 
eultural  ilevelopment  and  a  eonsequent  increase  in  the  si/e  of  crops 
and  lower  prices.  He  also  stated  that  some  1 10  kilometei’s  (kilometer 
<*(pials  0.(52  mile)  of  ohl  hijihwayshad  been  repaired,  (5  >4  kilom<‘t(US  of 
streets  and  new  hi<rhways  constructcMl,  2  new  hridjres  built  and  12  ohl 
ones  repaired,  and  numerous  public  buildings  en‘cted  during  the  year. 

IIydraueic  power  peant.---()u  February  (5,  1927,  tin*  hydraulic 
power  |>lant  at  Kiot'laro  near  Hanpiisimeto  in  the  State  of  Lara  was 
put  into  operation;  it  is  expected  that  the  construction  t»f  this  plant 
will  mean  much  toward  the  industrial  development  of  the  rejtion 
round  about. 

Installation  of  electric  light  service. — Accordin»r  to  KJ 
Vuu'ersal  of  C'aracas  for  February  20,  1927,  the  installation  of  electric 
lifrht  service  in  Antimano  has  been  completed  and  improvements 
effected  in  the  service  in  Maiipietia  and  La  Vejja. 
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Mortgage  bank. — \  mortftape  bank  to  be  established  in  San  Jose, 
with  branches  in  such  other  places  as  may  be  decided,  was  created  by 
lejrislative  decrees  of  January  17  and  20,  1927,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitatiiifi  mortgage  loans  payable  over  lonj;  periods.  Orf;ani/ed 
with  an  administrative  body  of  five  directors  chosen  by  the  (lovern- 
ment,  the  bank  will  issue  securities  and  mortfrafre  bonds  in  exchange 
for  mortgages  maile  in  its  favor  and  carry  on  other  financial  opera¬ 
tions. 

DOMINICAN  REPCBLIC 


Opening  of  (’ongress. — In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  C'ongress  met  for  its  fii-st  regular  session  of  the  year  on 
February  27,  at  which  time  the  President  presented  his  annual 
message. 

GUATEMALA 


Kailway  loan. — \  first  lien  and  refunding  mortgage  loan  of 
$7,r»tMf,tMM)  in  per  cent  gold  bonds  ilated  February  1,  1927,  due 
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Fphruary  1,  1947,  was  launched  in  the  United  States  hy  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Railways  of  ('entral  America  on  February  10,  1927.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale  will  he  applied  in  part  toward  financing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  197  miles  of  railroad  in  (luatemala  and  Salvador,  and  in 
part  for  other  corporate  jiurposes.  This  railway,  which  traveises  a 
rich  agri(‘ultural  regi(»n  of  the  two  countries,  is  exjiected  to  he  finished 
in  192S. 

Kkvknck. —  In  his  message  to  (’ongresson  March  1,  1927,  President 
('hacdn  stated  that : 

(iuvcniiiiciit  n-vciiiivs  diiriii);  flu-  piisl  year  aiii<iiint(>!l  to  IU,s:Ht,070  (|iu'tzul(*s, 
or  an  iiirn-ase  of  I,I(iI,-l-I!I  (|iii‘t/.al*‘s  ov«*r  tliosi*  of  tin-  previous  yt'ar. 

Ill  piirsiianee  of  a  policy  to  increase  tli«‘  etfieii'iiey  of  tlie  treasury  depart nient, 
the  services  of  an  ex|M‘rt  who  has  successfully  concluded  similar  work  in  ('hilo, 
I’anaiiia,  and  Salvador  were  reciMitly  aiapiired  hy  the  (lovcrniuent  for  the  com¬ 
plete  n'orKani/.ation  of  the  eustoms  service  and  the  training  of  an  efficient  corps 
of  clerks  for  that  hranch. 

■MEXICO 

(lovERNMENT  ECONOMY  FKOORA.M. — At  a  meeting  of  the  (’ahinet 
in  March,  President  C’alles  presented  a  program  for  (Jovernment 
economy,  in  which  the  memhers  of  his  cabinet  heartily  concurred. 
The  President  e.xpressed  his  desire  that  no  check  should  he  placed  on 
those  activities  which  promote  the  progress  and  immediate  welfare 
of  the  Mexican  people,  such  as  highways,  irrigation  projects,  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  schools,  and  education  in  general,  and 
also  pledged  the  (Jovernment  to  the  payment  of  the  ()8,()0(),()00 
pesos  due  this  year  on  the  foreign  debt.  It  is  planned  to  economize 
12,()()(),0()()  pesos  from  the  total  of  :i27,525,()()()  pesos  at  which  the 
budget  was  originally  balanced.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to 
pay  the  floating  debt,  which  amounts  to  somewhat  more  than 
l.'),()00,000  pesos,  over  a  term  of  years. 

Financial  aid  to  the  farmer. — The  (Jovernment  is  extending 
aid  to  the  small  farmer  through  the  National  Agricultural  (’redit 
Bank  with  its  200  local  branches  and  through  the  Cooperative 
.\gricultural  Bank.  Through  the  former,  which  began  to  function 
in  June,  1920,  more  than  8,000,000  pesos  have  been  loaned  to  farmers. 
.Vgricultural  inspectors  employed  by  the  bank  to  st‘e  that  loans  are 
being  put  to  gtiod  ust>  have  been  able  so  to  advise  and  instruct 
borrowers  that  they  have  largely  increased  their  production  of 
agriculture  and  stock.  The  bank  has  also  taken  a  constructive  part 
in  systematizing  and  developing  certain  crops  whose  producei’s  have 
sought  their  aid,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sugar  and  tropical  fruit  growers. 

The  ('ooperative  Agricultural  Bank,  which  started  its  work  May 
20,  1926,  works  entirely  through  cooperative  societies,  of  which  19 
had  been  organized  in  various  States  by  Decendier  31,  1926.  These 
were  all  rural,  but  the  shareholders  have  votetl  to  extend  the  bank’s 
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facilities  to  iiidustnal  cooi)eratives  as  well.  The  rural  cooperatives 
are  ajrricultiiral,  forestal,  stock  raisinj;,  and  corn  ‘irindinj;.  The 
forest al  cooperatives  have  been  responsible,  the  press  states,  hu-  a 
decrease  in  the  price  of  charcoal  (a  nuich-used  fuel)  in  Mexico  (’ity. 
L«)ans  were  made  in  192()  to  the  amount  of  approximately  r2t»,(H)() 
pesos.  It  is  itjterestinfr  t«)  note  the  friendly  j;estiire  of  the  Federation 
Bank  and  Trust  (\t.,  a  lalatr  hank  of  New  York,  which  made  a 
deposit  of  S.'S, 000  in  the  (\M>perative  .Vjiricultural  Bank. 

PKHP 

Loan  kok  SI. ■>,000, 000. —  In  March  last  bonds  of  the  IVruvian 
(iovernment  for  SI. ‘>,000, 000,  the  first  part  of  an  authori/.(‘d  loan 
of  t’."),000,000,  were  placed  on  the  New  York  market  at  Of 

the  proceeds  of  these  bonds,  which  mature  September  1,  lO.SO, 
S:i, 000,000  will  he  used  to  pay  existing;  debts,  while  the  remainder 
will  he  employed  in  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  ecpiipment  for 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products  and  for  the  construction  of 
railways,  irri|;ation  works,  and  sewer  systems.  The  loan  is  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  proceeds  of  the  tobacco  monopoly. 

Loan  for  the  city  of  Callao. — The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
approved  a  hill  authorizing  the  (Iovernment  to  guarantee  the  pro¬ 
jected  (’allao  municipal  loan  for  SI  ,")()(),00()  negotiated  in  Los  Angeles, 
C'alifornia.  The  loan  is  to  hear  interest  at  per  cent  annually, 
certain  municipal  revenues  being  pledged  suflicient  to  provide  for 
the  reipiisite  semiannual  interest  payments,  and  for  a  sinking  fund 
out  of  which  bonds  of  the  new  issue  are  to  he  retired  at  a  price  not 
to  exceed  10714-  ('allao  loan  will  mature  danuary  1,  1942, 

when  all  outstanding  bonds  are  to  he  retired  at  par. 


COSTA  HICA 


.VcciDEXT  COMPENSATION. — New  regulations  regarding  labor  acci¬ 
dent  compensation  issued  in  accordance  with  the  insurance  law  of 
October  dO,  1924,  were  decreed  by  the  Bresident  on  danuary  17,  1927. 
In  addition  to  regulations  included  in  the  decree  of  dune  10,  1920, 
annulled  by  the  present  law,  the  act  names  the  trades  included  in  the 
scope  of  the  accident  compensation,  specifies  the  procedure  to  he 
followed  in  case  of  accident,  defines  duties  of  the  superior  court  in 
case  of  dispute,  and  determines  (‘ompensation  of  injured  peiNons 
or,  if  the  injury  resulted  in  death,  of  their  dependents. 
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PAXAMA 

Alcohol  fckl  law. — A  law  was  approved  in  February  for  the 
inanufaeture  of  fuel  alcohol  in  eoinhinatioii  with  ‘'asoline  or  petroleum, 
as  experiineuts  alonj;  this  tine  have  jiiven  satisfaetcuy  results. 


PAI{A(iI'AV 

.Vmkxdmkxt  of  klf.ctohal  law.— .Vinendments  to  law  No.  702  of 
November  14,  1024,  ‘rovernin<;  the  ele(‘ti(tn  of  (lej)vities,  senators, 
convent ioners,  |)r(‘si(lential  eh*etors,  and  members  of  electoral  hoards 
and  muniei|)al  eouneils  were  passed  on  .lanuary  2S,  1927,  hein^ 
published  in  tin'  Uiario  OficUtl  of  February  1927. 


^  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  ^ 
“  ,andEDUCATION,  " 


AROEXTIXA 

KxCHAXOE  of  FOUKKiX  .AND  AhGEXTIXF  PROFESSORS. - Dl’.  ('orio- 

lano  Alherini,  dean  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Lettei’s  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  recently  returned  from  the  United 
States  and  Kurope  where  he  arranfjed  for  the  exehanjje  of  foreijjn  and 
Arjientine  professors.  Doctor  Alherini  served  as  Arjientine  delejiate 
to  the  Sixth  International  (’ongress  of  Philosophy  held  in  Boston. 
Amon<r  the  foreifin  leetnrei's  to  come  to  Arfientina  during  the  present 
univei-sity  year  are:  Federico  h^nricpiez,  Italian  philosopher  and 
mathematician;  Paul  Rivet  and  Paul  Langevin,  renowned  French 
scientists;  and  Waldo  Frank,  an  American  writer;  and  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year:  (liovanniUentile,  Italian  philosopher;  Hans  l)riesch,(Jerman 
biologist;  and  other  professors  from  the  Ignited  States,  France,  and 
Italy.  Doctor  Alherini  said  that  the  professois  invited  will  give 
univeisity  courses  in  their  special  subjects  as  well  as  lectures  to  other 
audiences. 

BOLIVIA 

School  popcl.atiox  of  Orcro. — The  school  population  of  the  city 
of  Oruro,  which  has  been  steadily  growing  from  year  to  year,  has 
shown  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  present  year.  In  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  alone  the  registration  of  pupils 
last  January  was  2,359,  distributed  among  the  following  schools: 
Ignacio  Leon  school  for  hoys,  413;  lldefonso  Murgina  school  for  hoys, 
2()();  Jorge  Ohlitas  school  for  hoys,  317;  Marla  Quiroz  girls’  school, 
24(i;  Donato  Vasquez  girls’  school,  420;  Soria  Clalvarro  kindergarten, 
237;  Bolivar  academy,  350;  and  the  Dalence  high  school,  110. 
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Teachers’  Leacu  e. — A  iiu'etinfi  of  toachors  was  hold  rooontly  in 
I’otosi  for  tho  purpose  of  reorjianiziu};  the  Teachers’  Leafiue,  created 
a  year  afjo.  The  following;  hoard  was  elected  at  this  meeting;: 
President,  Senor  Arturo  Aranihar;  vice  president,  Senor  Salvador 
K(*villa;  treasurer,  Senor  Francisco  ('hacon;  and  secretaries,  Senor 
floifje  Schmidt  and  S<‘nor  ('arlos  M*‘dinaceli. 

BRAZIL 

(Ieographical  Society  of  Kio  de  Janeiro. -On  Kehruary  25, 
1927,  the  (Jeofrraphical  S<»ciety  of  Kio  de  .laiu'iro  held  a  larjie  as- 
semhly  for  the  celeluati«»n  of  its  forty-fourth  anniversary.  In  an 
address  on  this  occasiiui  Dr.  .loiio  Domin^ues  spoke  of  the  live  presi¬ 
dents  under  whom  the  activities  of  the  society  have  grown.  They 
were:  Marquis  de  Paranagua,  Baron  Homem  de  Mello,  Marshal 
Thaumaturgo  de  Azevedo,  Admiral  Antonio  Coutinho  domes  Pereira 
and  deneral  J.  M.  Moreira  duimaraes,  who  now  holds  the  presidency. 

Congress  of  History. — The  press  reports  that  the  Historical 
Institute  of  Brazil  plans  to  convoke  a  (’ongress  of  History  in  April, 
1931.  The  Historical  Institute  was  founded  in  1838  to  collect, 
classify,  publish,  and  preserve  the  documents  necessary  for  the  history 
and  geography  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  to  promote  public  knowledge  of 
these  two  subjects.  Dorn  Pedro  II,  the  Magnanimous,  presided 
over  appro.ximately  500  sessions  of  the  institute  during  a  period  of 
more  than  40  yeaivi.  President  Washington  Luis  became  a  member 
of  the  Institute  in  May,  1912. 


CHILE 

Scholarships. — By  a  recent  decree  a  change  was  made  in  the 
method  of  granting  scholarships  in  public  high  schools.  Henceforth 
these  scholarships  will  be  awarded  by  a  committee  composed  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  the  president  of  theljt'ague 
of  Indigent  Students,  and  the  principal  of  the  respective  school  for 
which  the  scholarship  is  given.  It  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  facilitate 
the  admittance  to  the  high  schools  of  really  deserving  students. 

COLO.MBIA 

New  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. — Dr.  Jose  Vicente 
Huertas,  a  well-known  physician  and  surgeon,  has  been  appointed 
Minister  of  Public  Education  and  Public  Health. 

School  notes. — According  to  a  recent  message  of  the  President 
of  the  Kepuhlic,  the  number  of  primary  scIumiIs  increased  from  1922 
to  1926  by  874  schools;  the  number  of  students  enrolled,  by  126,245; 
of  normal  graduate  teachers,  by  124;  of  provincial  school  inspectors, 
by  26;  of  school  sites  owned  by  the  (lovernment,  by  517. 
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The  nunihor  of  secondary  schools  was  also  augmented,  the  increase 
in  students  in  these  heinjj  /)S3. 

The  girls’  normal  schools  in  the  provincial  capitals  which  were 
closed  in  1922  have  been  reopened.  A  line  school  building  has  been 
completed  at  ('hapinero,  which  will  be  used  as  a  teachers’  college  for 
w(»inen  under  the  direction  of  (lerman  teacheiN  who  have  recently 
arrived  in  (’olombia. 

Professional  instruction  has  also  shown  c<*nsiderable  progress. 

The  “Universidad  Libre.” — This  university  was  established  in 
Hogotii  live  years  ago  by  the  Lilx'ral  Party  with  the  idea  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  foundations  h»r  popular  (*ducati«)n.  The  ”  Tniversidad  Libre,” 
according  to  its  constitution,  is  an  institution  of  general  culture  and 
of  higher  and  professional  instruction,  based  on  modern  ideas.  It 
enjoys  tbe  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  interested 
in  the  education  of  youth.  The  number  of  departments  which  it 
(“omprises  at  present — the  Preparatory  School,  High  School,  Schools 
of  C’ommerce,  Law  and  Social  Science,  and  Kngineering — will  be 
increased  by  schools  of  Economic  Sciences,  Agriculture,  Liberal  Arts, 
and  Education.  Plans  are  also  being  made  to  establish  a  preparatory 
school  for  girls,  as  the  university  is  doing  everything  possible  to 
encourage  the  attendance  of  women  students.  The  university  is 
maintained  by  Colombian  liberals. 

New  dictionary. — A  syntactic,  orthoepic  and  orthographical 
dictionary  has  been  published  recently  in  (’olombia,  written  by  the 
well  known  teacher  Don  Manuel  de  desiis  Andrade.  This  dictionary 
will  be  very  important  and  useful  for  schools  and  colleges,  as  well 
as  for  general  use. 

COSTA  RIC.\ 

Textbook  competition. — A  competition  to  obtain  elementary 
arithmetic,  geography,  introductory  botany,  and  physical  geography 
textbooks  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Costa  Rican  schools  was 
oflicially  announced  on  January  20,  1927.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
competition  on  Decembers,  1927,  the  authors  of  those  texts  adjudged 
best  by  the  committee  of  secondary -school  principals  and  the  chief 
of  primary  instruction  will  receive  2,r)()()  colones  and  the  right  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  copies  of  the  first  edition. 

('oNSTRUCTiON  CLASSES.  -It  was  recently  announced  that  in  view 
of  the  success  attained  last  year,  free  classes  for  carpenters  and 
hricklayei-s  will  again  be  held  this  year  by  teachers  of  the  Sidiool  of 
Engineering.  The  curriculum  is  divided  into  an  introductory  and 
advanced  course  and  includes  arithmetic,  construction  and  survey¬ 
ing,  drawing,  blue  prints,  architecture,  and  history  of  art. 

Secondary  education. — The  coui-se  of  studies  in  the  national 
secondary  schools  has  been  reorganized  according  t()  the  schedule 
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"iven  below,  with  the  idea  of  making  possible  for  the  students  a  more 
intensive  study  of  the  most  important  suhjeets: 


Vc-iirs 


1 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

'n.tal 

.Spanish.. . . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

24 

KiiKlish . 

:i 

:i 

:i 

3 

3 

18 

Freiicli _ 

0 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1  13 

(■•‘tiKrapliv _ 

2 

2 

:i 

:i 

2 

2 

14 

llisturv _ 

2 

2 

2 

:t 

:5 

3 

15 

Plivsics  and  clu'inistrv _ 

:i 

:i 

:i 

:t 

4 

:i 

It) 

Natural  scicina's _ 

4 

4 

4  1 

2 

2 

4 

20 

Mathematics _ 

4 

4 

4  ' 

4 

4 

3 

23 

22 

24 

2.5 

_  1 

25 

25 

25 

140 

rnder  certain  conditions  the  following  subjects  may  also  he  taught 
in  these  schools:  Dead  languages,  other  modern  languages,  psy¬ 
chology  and  logic,  good  mannei’s,  civics,  agriculture,  stenography 
and  accounting,  sewing,  co»)king,  drawing,  manual  work,  music, 
and  physical  education.  However,  no  student  may  take  more  than 
:t4  houis  of  work  per  week. 

CUBA 

Natioxal  Society  of  Kducatiox  axo  C'ultuhal  Advaxcemext. — 
In  onler  to  foster  cultural  development  and  to  extend  it  to  the  im)st 
remote  sections  of  the  country,  the  (lovernment  has  created  a 
National  Society  of  Kducation  and  Cultural  Advancement,  whose, 
membership  will  be  composed  of  persons  on  the  university  faculties, 
teachers,  and  in  general  all  pers<uis  connected  with  education. 

(lOLD  medal  fok  teachers. — As  a  well-merited  recognition  of 
service,  the  (lovernment  will  in  the  future  award  a  gold  medal  to 
each  primary  school  teacher  who  has  served  in  the  public  schools  for 
25  successive  years,  without  receiving  an  adverse  entry  in  his  personal 
record.  On  the  obverse  the  medal  will  he  inscribed  “Tribute  of  the 
Kepuhlic.  t»>  the  Primary  Teacher.” 

I'xiVEUsiTY  EXUOLLMEXT. — According  to  the  figures  published  by 
the  National  Statistical  (\unmission  f(*r  the  academic  year  1925-2(), 
the  number  of  students  registered  in  the  various  schools  of  the 
National  I'niversity  was  as  follows:  Law.  4(1;  Medicine  and  Pharmacy, 
179;  Science  and  Ijtdters,  278;  total,  503  students. 
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ECUADOU 

Professor  Kemmerer  honored. — Shortly  beforo  leaving  Kcuador 
last  March  Prof.  Edwin  W.  Koinincrcr,  who  had  hcon  in  that  country 
for  several  months  at  the  head  of  a  financial  mission,  was  named 
Doctor  ill  hoiiorix  eaiixa,  hy  the  University  (’oiincil,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Faculty  of  durisprudence  of  the  ('entral  l^niversity. 
According  to  the  educational  laws  of  Ecuador  this  honor  can  he 
conferred  only  on  persons  who  have  rendered  some  important  service 
to  the  nation. 

GUATEMALA 

School  notes.  The  recent  message  of  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  shows  a  marked  advance  in  the  field  of  education  during  the 
preceding  year.  Primary  schools  which  were  in  session  numbered 
2,901),  with  :},212  teachers,  and  there  was  an  average  attendance  of 
S(),997  students  out  of  the  1()3,S.")9  who  were  registered.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  private  primary  schools  was  also  marked  (140  over  the  num¬ 
ber  in  1925).  University,  secondary,  normal,  and  special  instruction 
was  given  in  forty  schools  in  the  country,  with  flattering  results. 
A  teacher-rating  bureau  and  a  bureau  for  indigent  education  and 
the  eradication  of  illiteracy  were  created  during  the  year. 

New  periodical. — The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
initiated  the  publication  of  an  interesting  journal  entitled  “Rural 
Education,”  as  the  organ  of  the  Department  for  the  {Education  of 
Indians  ami  Uontrol  of  Illiteracy.  “This  journal,”  according  to  the 
department,  “is  intended  for  teachers  and  all  pei’sons  interesteil  in 
(he  advancement  of  tin*  |M»on'r  classes,  and  especially  for  rural  teachers 
in  remote  districts  who  are  working  among  the  poor  Indian  popula¬ 
tion.”  The  Rulletin  cordially  greets  this  new  publication  and 
wishes  it  great  success  in  its  splendid  undertaking. 

I’oPULAR  I'NiVERsiTY.  .\t  the  beginning  «»f  the  school  year,  the 
Po|)ular  University  annoum'eil  (hat  two  more  schools  for  illiterates 
had  been  o|)ened  in  Iluehuetenango  and  another  organized  in  Ayutla. 

HONDURAS 

Society  of  (Ieography  and  History. — On  February  19,  1927,  the 
right  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  Society  of  Oeography  and 
History  of  Honduras,  with  headquarteiN  in  Tegucigalpa.  The 
scM'iety  purposes  to  preserve  the  archives  of  the  Nation,  collect  docu¬ 
ments  of  historical  value,  make  preliminary  studies  for  a  general  map 
and  general  statistics  of  the  country,  publish  the  works  of  foreign 
writers  on  the  geography  and  history  of  Honduras,  and  render  other 
similar  services. 

Night  School. — The  Fnidn  Ohrem,  or  Labor  Union,  of  Jutiealpa 
opened  a  night  school  in  that  city  on  February  11,  1927.  vSixty-seven 
persons  are  enrolled  in  the  two  sections. 
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MEXICO 

Libkakiaxs’  C'oxc.kess. — Tlie  first  ('onfrrpss  of  Mexican  Librarians 
was  hebi  in  Mexico  C'ity  last  March,  niuler  the  auspices  of  the  Hepart- 
inent  of  Public  Education,  of  which  the  Library  Bureau  is  part. 
Seventy  delefiates  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic  asseinhletl  to  discuss 
the  best  means  for  impr<)vin‘r  and  developin';  alonj;  modern  lines  the 
4,()()()  libraries  of  the  Nation.  Sefior  Rafael  Aguilar  y  Santillan, 
librarian  of  the  .\ntonio  Alzate  Scientific  Society,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Congress.  Many  interesting;  papers  were  read,  and  impor¬ 
tant  addresses  were  made  by  Srta.  Esperan/.a  Veliizipiez  Bringas, 
chief  of  the  Library  Bureau,  Prof.  Moises  Saenz,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Education,  Dr.  dulio  11.  Brandan,  Secretary  of  the  Ari;eutine 
Ijcpition,  and  Sefior  Maximino  Martinez,  of  the  Bureau  of  Bioh*i;ical 
Studies. 

Srta.  Brin<;as  said  in  closin*;  her  address  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Department  of  Education  is  to  mold  the  Nation  by  means  of  the 
school  and  the  hook.  Professor  Saenz  upheld  as  the  j;oal  of  the  library 
a  hook  for  every  taste  or  need,  and  };ave  many  practical  suj;f;estions 
on  the  use  of  the  library.  Doctor  Brandan  described  the  popular 
libraries  in  Argentina,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Nation  and  univeisities. 
Professor  Martinez  spoke  especially  of  lectures  on  |)opular  science 
and  the  use  of  lantern  slides  or  motion  pictures  to  illustrate  them, 
pivin*;  a  demonstration  as  he  talked. 

PAXAMA 

ItoLiVABiAX  rxivKKsiTV. —  111  a  recent  session  the  ('ouncil  of  the 
Bolivarian  I’niversity  annoiim'ed  that  it  is  probable  that  the  I'niver- 
sity  will  he<;in  to  function  this  year.'  It  was  also  stated  that  Peru  in¬ 
tends  to  send  in  April  the  first  installment  of  ."),()(>()  Peruvian  |>ounds 
of  the  pounds  which  she  has  offered  toward  the  University. 

The  Peruvian  ipiota  will  he  used  for  the  construction  of  the  amphi¬ 
theater  of  the  Medical  S<diool.  Ecuador  has  voted  a  contribution, 
('olomhia  has  already  made  hers,  and  Venezuela  has  ordered  the 
building  of  the  School  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences.  The  Medical 
S<*hool  Building  was  completed  on  danuary  28,  at  a  cost  of  $81,000. 
It  is  located  near  Santo  Tomas  Hospital  in  the  outskirts  of  Panama 
(’ity.  {('ourtexy  of  Paiianmit  Legation  in  Washington.) 

School  notes. — The  interestin';  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction  for  1020  states  that,  with  a  view  to  extendiiif;  education  in 
the  country,  three  competitive  scholarships  in  foreif;n  countries  have 
been  established  “for  advanced  studies  in  education,  two  scholarships 
to  he  awarded  to  experienced  teachers  and  one  to  a  normal  or  sec¬ 
ondary  teacher.”  Summer  courses  for  teachers  and  scIumiI  inspectors 
have  been  opened;  school  libraries  have  Immmi  created,  and  to  "ive 
};reater  im|)utse  to  this  movement  a  “  Book  Day”  has  been  established 
and  also  a  “('ommittee  on  (lood  Books.” 
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Thoro  wpiT  44()  primary  schools  in  1921),  with  1,492  teachers  ami  an 
enrollment  of  54,214  pupils;  the  number  of  private  schools  reached 
71  with  an  enrollment  of  9,15(>  pupils;  and  the  enrollment  in  the  night 
schools  for  adults  was  1,:145.  The  numher  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
National  Institute  amounted  to  1,573.  In  the  industrial  and 
vocational  coui’ses  the  enrollment  was  573,  with  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  520.9.  In  the  Normal  School  the  enrollment  was  096  and  the 
average  attendance  000.2.  The  enrollment  in  the  higher  courses 
(law,  pharmacy,  agriculture)  was  07,  and  the  average  attendance 
5S  students. 

SALVADOR 

.\  PVBLic  KKADiNO  ROOM. — \  reading  room  was  opened  on  the 
(leneral  Kamon  Belloso  athletic  field  in  San  Salvador  on  the  15th 
of  February  of  the  current  year.  It  was  named  Juan  de  Dios  del 
('id  Heading  R<tom  to  honor  the  memory  of  duan  de  Dios  del  Cid, 
who  is  said  by  the  press  of  San  Salvador  to  have  constructed  the  first 
printing  press  in  America  and  who  printed  his  first  book  in  that  city 
in  1047. 

Nkw  rtral  SCHOOL.S. — Three  more  rural  schools  were  inaugurated 
in  the  municipality  of  Santa  .Vna  on  the  1st  of  March  of  this  year. 

School  of  Typewriting. — The  first  school  of  typewriting  in  the 
city  of  Santa  Tecla  has  been  established  as  an  annex  to  the  Academy 
of  San  Luis.  Due  to  the  fact  that  tuition  is  moderate  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  within  the  means  of  all. 

New  Military  School. — military  school  has  been  established 
in  San  Salvador  to  take  the  place  of  the  Polytechnic  Military  School. 
The  director,  as  well  as  the  gri'ater  part  of  the  teaching  staff,  will  be 
officers  of  the  National  .\rmy.  The  course  of  study  covers  three  years. 

l RCGUAY 

(’ONGRESS  OF  SECONDARY  EDl’CATION. - TllC  first  ailllUal  ( 'ongfCSS 

of  S(>condary  Kducation,  organized  with  the  idea  of  bringing  the 
teachers  and  administrative  personnel  of  the  I’ruguayan  schools  into 
closer  contact  for  the  consideration  of  educational  problems,  was 
formally  opened  in  Montevideo  on  February  18,  1927,  by  Dr.  Agustfn  A. 
Musso,  the  dean  of  the  university.  Afterwards  the  congress  divided 
into  sections  to  study  the  works  presented  under  the  several  heads 
of  C'urricula,  Pedagogy,  and  University  Organization  and  Problems  of 
the  Teacher,  the  closing  session  being  held  on  February  26,  1927. 

University  exchange. — On  March  20,  1927,  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  for  intellectual  exchange  agreed  upon  by  the  Universities  of 
Uruguay  and  Brazil,  a  large  student  delegation  from  the  University 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  arrived  in  Montevideo,  where  its  members  will 
both  teach  and  study. 
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VKXKZl’KLA 

Pi'BLK'ATiox  OF  KojAs's  WOHK8. — It  WHS  Hiiiiouncod  Oil  Kpliriiiiry 
22,  lt>27,  that  Dr.  .lose  K.  Machado  has  completed  the  work  of  revisiiiji 
and  editinjr  the  second  volume  of  the  U  into  rival  Stiidien,  hv  Aristides 
Itojas,  the  pidilication  of  which  was  autliori/.ed  hy  the  (lovernment 
last  year  in  commemoration  of  the  Rojas  centenary. 

.VcAHici  A  xiciiT  SCHOOL. — .VccordiiifT  to  information  recently  re¬ 
ceived,  a  nifiht  school  has  been  estahlished  in  Acari<;na;  at  the  present 
time  it  has  an  attendance  of  44  pu|)ils. 


AROEXTIXA 


Seaside  vacation  camp  for  women  workers. — Senorita  Victoria 
Ajruirre  for  some  years  has  maintained  a  seaside  vacation  cam|)  at 
Miramar  for  employed  women  who  attend  one  of  the  evening;  schools 
in  Buenos  Aires.  The  jirovincial  {jovernment  cooperates  with 
Sefiorita  .Vjruirre  in  this  <rood  work  hy  lending  a  school  at  Miramar 
to  house  the  camp,  while  the  railroad  fares  to  and  from  Buenos 
Aires  are  met  hy  the  Ministry  of  .liistice  and  Biihlic  Instruction, 
(ii'oups  of  7")  woimui  are  sent  to  this  vacation  cam|)  for  a  stay  after 
haviii};  been  reconunend(‘d  hy  the  physician. 

BRAZIL 

Commercial  Kmployees’  As.sociation.  On  March  7,  lt)27,  the 
('onunercial  Kinjiloyees’  .\ssociation  of  Brazil  celebrated  its  forty- 
seventh  anniversary.  This  association  has  frrown  from  the  original 
4;t  memhers  to  27,000.  The  new  oflicei's  for  the  year  15>27-2S  were 
installed  at  the  anniveisary  meeting;,  Senhor  .Vrthur  Osorio  da  ('unhu 
{'ahrera  heiii"  reelected  president.  The  association  carries  on  a 
numher  of  s<*rvices  such  as  a  vacation  farm,  a  dental  service,  mutual 
henelit  fund,  and  a  school.  Plans  are  heiiifr  made  for  the  oiieninjr  of 
a  hospital  for  tubercular  memhers. 

GCATEMALA 

.Vpproval  of  bv-laws.-  On  danuary  10,  1927,  the  by-laws  of  the 
Mechanics  Mutual  .Vid  Association,  which  was  recently  orjianized  in 
rlalapa  to  better  working  conditions  and  afford  memhership  benefits, 
received  Ciovernment  approval. 
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Completion  of  labor  bcilding. — A  building  orected  by  the 
Workmen’s  Life  Insurance  Co.  at  a  cost  of  over  1,000,000  pesos  has 
been  completed  in  Guatemala  City.  It  contains  a  large  hall  and 
spacious  offices  for  the  society. 

HONDURAS 

('or.NciL  OF  Central  American  Labor  F'ederation. — On  March 
28  of  this  year  the  Council  of  the  Central  American  Labor  Federation 
was  constituted  as  follows  at  a  meeting  held  in  Tegucigalpa:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Senor  Manuel  E.  Sosa,  delegate  of  Honduras;  secretary  gen¬ 
eral  and  foreign  secretary,  Senor  Julio  C.  Castro,  delegate  of  Salvador; 
and  home  secretary  and  treasurer,  Senor  Nestor  J.  Juarez,  delegate  of 
Guatemala. 

MEXICO 

Disputes  in  textile  industry. — An  E.xecutive  resolution  of 
March  15,  1927,  requires  that  hereafter  all  disputes  arising  between 
employers  and  employees  in  the  textile  industry  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and 
Labor.  This  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  a  general  agreement 
between  emploj’ers  and  employees  was  made  for  the  entire  industry 
as  a  result  of  the  Te.xtile  Convention  which  convened  last  year. 
Therefore,  should  local  authorities  mediate  in  disputes,  confusion  in 
the  general  agreement  might  result. 


BRAZIL 


Scout  excursions. — The  Federation  of  Boy  S<‘outs  of  Brazil  is 
promoting  e.xcursions  by  various  troops  to  visit  other  troops,  and  to 
some  of  the  warships  of  the  Brazilian  Navy.  It  is  considered  that 
these  trips,  beside  making  troops  of  scouts  acquainted  with  each 
other,  give  the  public  an  idea  of  the  good  results  of  the  scout  move¬ 
ment,  and  also  provide  the  boys  with  interesting  and  instructive 
outings. 

Brazilian  League  of  Mental  Hygiene. — The  consultation  office 
of  the  Brazilian  League  of  Mental  Hygiene  is  again  open  for  the 
service  of  the  public  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
league,  in  the  building  of  the  Elviro  Carrilho  Dispensary,  which  is 
part  of  the  Gaffr^e-Guinle  Foundation.  Here  two  physicians  give 
advice  daily  to  sufferers  from  nervous  troubles. 

4.3.S.51— 1>7— Bull.  6 - 7 
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CHILE 

Psychological  Laboratory. — In  the  Mercuno  of  Santiafio  an 
interesting  account  was  published  recently  of  an  interview  with 
Dr.  Luis  Tirapegui,  Professor  of  Psychology  of  the  Pedagogical 
Institute  of  Santiago  and  Director  of  the  E.xperiinental  Psychological 
Laboratory.  Speaking  of  the  various  functions  of  the  laboratory, 
Doctor  Tirapegui  said  that  among  other  things  an  anthropological 
and  psychological  study  of  children  was  being  made  there  and 
intelligence  tests  prepared.  These  tests  have  already  been  tried 
out  in  some  schools,  although  not  in  all  educational  establishments, 
as  this  practice  has  not  yet  been  officially  authorized.  X  psychiatric 
clinic  for  backward  and  abnormal  children  functions  in  connection 
with  the  laboratory.  Children  sent  here  by  tbeir  parents,  teachers, 
or  physicians  are  e.xamined,  and  inquiries  are  made  regarding  their 
medical  history,  inheritance,  and  mental  capacity,  as  a  basis  for  a 
report  on  the  method  best  suited  for  tbeir  education. 

Course  for  public-health  nurses. — The  opening  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  school  for  public-health  nurses  in  Santiago  was  held  on  February 
28  last,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Lucas  Sierra,  Director  General  of 
Public  Health,  and  other  oflicials.  The  first  course  was  started 
with  an  enrollment  of  30  pupils,  stdected  from  a  group  of  persons 
having  already  some  medical  experience;  these  pupils  will  graduate 
at  the  end  of  the  presiMit  year.  Next  year,  however,  a  three-year 
course  will  be  opened,  for  enrollment  in  which  applicants  will  be 
required  to  have  certain  special  knowledge.  The  scho«>l  is  furnished 
throughout  with  a  view  to  comfort  and  hygiene,  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  student  nurses  the  pleasure  and  benefit  derived  from 
living  under  sanitary  conditions,  thus  helping  them  to  carry  this 
spirit  into  the  homes  where  their  work  will  be  done.  Two  hospital 
wards,  one  for  adults  and  the  other  for  children,  are  established  in 
connection  with  the  school,  where  nurses  will  acipiire  practical 
training  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Plans  for  workers’  housing. — Funds  were  allotted  in  the  192(5 
budget  for  constructing  houses  for  workers  in  Santiago  and  Val¬ 
paraiso,  and  the  building  law  also  provides  certain  funds  for  this 
purpose.  The  plans  prepared  by  the  C'ouncil  of  Social  Welfare 
call  for  the  construction  of  270  houses  in  Santiago,  containing  two 
and  three  rooms  each,  while  in  Valparaiso  33  houses  of  the  same 
size  will  be  erected. 

Improvements  for  the  street-cleaning  department. — The 
street-cleaning  department  of  Santiago  expects  to  put  into  full  use 
very  shortly  the  garbage  incinerators  installed  recently  in  that  city. 
The  equipment  of  the  street-cleaning  department  has  also  been 
increased  by  the  recent  purchase  of  street-sweeping  machines,  water¬ 
ing  trucks,  and  lo  motor  trucks  for  removing  trash  and  garbage. 
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Improvement  in  public  health  reported. — According  to  statis¬ 
tics  prepared  by  the  Director  General  of  Sanitation  the  mortality  in 
Chile  has  been  reduced  from  35  to  21  per  thousand  since  the  adoption 
of  the  new  sanitary  code. 

.  COLOMBIA 

Institute  for  the  blind. — In  a  recent  issue  of  the  liulletin  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  founded  in  Bogota,  which 
has  by  virtue  of  law  No.  45  of  November  10,  1926,  been  given  an 
official  character.  This  institute  has  at  present  46  pupils  who, 
besides  taking  the  regular  educational  courses,  are  taught  some 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Both  governmental  and  depart¬ 
mental  scholarships  are  given  for  those  who  request  them.  Board¬ 
ing  pupils  are  also  admitted.  {Courtexy  oj  the  Colombian  Legation  in 
Washington.) 

Institutions  of  the  National  Red  Cross. — The  Colombian 
National  Red  Cross  has  several  welfare  institutions  operating  in 
Bogota,  the  capital  city,  among  which  is  a  general  clinic,  under  the 
direction  of  a  corps  of  visiting  nurses  and  Dr.  Jorge  Cavelier,  spe¬ 
cialist  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys;  Dr.  Miguel  Rueda,  obstetrician  and 
specialist  in  children’s  diseases;  Dr.  Roberto  Franco,  specialist  in 
tropical  diseases;  Drs.  Juan  N.  Corpas  and  Pompilio  Martinez, 
surgeons;  Drs.  Jose  Ignacio  Uribe  and  Manuel  Jose  Silva,  skin 
specialists;  and  Drs.  Jos^  Maria  Lombana  Barreneche,  Abraham 
Salgar,  Carlos  Esguerra  and  Julio  Manrique,  general  practitioners. 
This  clinic  also  takes  care  of  first-aid  cases,  having  special  provisions 
made  for  this  purpose,  sending  the  patients  afterwards  either  to  a 
hospital  or  private  nursing  home  as  the  case  may  demand.  The 
Red  Cross  also  maintains  a  child-welfare  center  for  children  under 
12  years  of  age,  under  the  direction  of  competent  physicians  and 
specialists  in  children’s  diseases.  This  center  is  provided  with  baths, 
and  a  milk  station  for  poor  children.  In  addition  the  Red  Cross 
manages  two  day  nurseries  for  infants,  in  charge  of  a  competent 
staff  of  nurses  and  physicians.  Besides  bathing  facilities  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  there  are  baths  connected  with  these  nurseries  for  adults,  both 
men  and  women. 

CUBA 

National  Institute  of  Sociology  and  Social  Welfare. — Under 
the  foregoing  name  a  society  has  been  organized  in  Ilabana  which 
intends  to  study  the  best  modern  social  thought  and  practice  of  other^ 
countries  tending  toward  the  welfare  and  peace  of  society;  to  spreail' 
as  much  of  this  information  as  possible  among  all  classes  of  Cubans 
and  to  awaken  their  social  conscience  to  the  problems  facing  them; 
to  suggest  social  legislation;  and  to  cooperate  in  Government  or 
private  efforts  toward  the  solution  of  social  problems.  The  officers 
of  the  institute  are  as  follows:  President,  Senor  Felipe  Correoso  del 
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Risen;  vice  president,  Senor  C'arlos  Loveira  Chirino;  secretary  gjen- 
eral,  Senor  Andres  Hernandez  Fernandez;  and  treasurer,  Senor 
Celestino  Apuilar  Mora. 

Sanitary  measures. — Two  important  decrees  refiardin^r  special 
measures  to  combat  tuberculosis  were  issued  recently  by  President 
Machado,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  P'rancisco  M.  Fernandez, 
Siecretary  of  Sanitation  and  Charities.  One  decree  refers  to  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  National  Board  of  Sanitation  and  the  other  to  the  creation  of 
a  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  under  the  Secretary  of  Sanitation.  A  cam¬ 
paign  against  tuberculosis  will  also  be  started  throughout  the  Repub¬ 
lic  by  the  Secretary  of  Sanitation,  lectures  being  given  in  workshops, 
schools,  and  theaters,  telling  how  to  treat  this  disease  and  how  to 
prevent  infection,  {('ourtexy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Regulatio.n  of  milk  supply. — The  Cnited  States  Children’s 
Bureau  reports  that  in  view  of  the  high  infant-mortality  rate  in  Cuba, 
attributed  mainly  to  gastrointestinal  disorders,  the  Cuban  (lovernment 
recently  called  a  conference  of  public-health  officials  for  the.  purpose 
of  deciding  on  measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  milk  supply.  One 
public-health  officer  has  been  appointed  to  supervise  the  milk  supply 
in  the  urban  areas  and  another  to  supervise  the  supply  in  the  rural 
districts.  Dealers  have  also  been  ordered  to  test  the  milk  and  if  they 
find  adulteration  to  report  the  fact  to  public-health  authorities. 
Failure  to  do  so  will  be  punished  by  a  fine. 

Another  outcome  of  the  conference  was  an  order  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Sanitation,  Circular  No.  473,  stating  that  in  towns  where 
there  e.xists  a  plant  for  Pasteurizing  milk  in  quantities  large  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  for  this  commodity^  it  is  forbidden  to  sell  un-Pas- 
teurized  milk,  except  to  the  Pasteurizing  plant.  Regulations  for  the 
sale  of  certified  milk  will  be  issued  later. 

Natio.nal  Medical  Congress. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Seventh  National  Medical  Congress  has  resolved  that  this  congress 
shall  convene  in  the  city  of  llabana  from  December  11  to  17,  1927. 
The  principal  subjects  which  will  be  discussed  at  the  congress  will 
be  divided  into  five  different  groups,  namely,  general  medical  treat¬ 
ment,  general  surgery,  pharmacology,  dentistiy^  and  veterinary 
science.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Red  Cross  dispensary. — In  the  dispensarx"  of  the  Cuban  Red 


Cross  in  Habana  the  following  services  were  rendered  during  the  last 

six  months  of  1926: 

General  medical  examinations. 

1,  022 

Injections _  . 

.584 

Urinary  tract _ 

130 

Patients  registered _ 

4,  084 

Digestive  organs _ 

09,') 

Consultations _ _ 

8,  383 

Respiratory  organs . 

9.53 

Eve  examination . . 

1 

Children’s  diseases _ 

428 

Treatments.. . .  . . 

6 

Skin  diseases  and  syphilis _ 

386 

.  Mental  and  nervous  di.seases _ 

82 

Throat,  nose,  and  ear  diseases. 

280 

Prescriptions  filled  at  the  phar- 

Teeth  pulled . . 

1,  024 

inacv . . 

10,  173 
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This  dispensary  took  care  of  28,226  patients  from  November  13, 
1922,  to  December  31,  1926,  and  filled  66,461  prescriptions. 

DOMINICAN'  REPUBLIC 

Surgical  hospital  to  be  constructed. — The  corner  stone  of  the 
building  for  the  new  sui-jiical  hospital,  which  the  Committee  on  Public 
Charities  of  Santo  Domingo  plans  to  construct  in  that  city,  was  laid 
with  appropriate  cei'emony  on  February  26  last  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  and  distinguished  company. 

ECUADOR 

Classes  in  child  welfare. — Gi'eat  interest  is  being  shown  in 
the  classes  on  child  welfare  I'ecently  opened  in  the  Juan  Leon  Mera 
School  of  Quito.  This  instruction  will  fill  a  long-felt  need,  as  reports 
from  many  charity  associations  show  the  ravages  of  disease  among 
children  of  the  poor,  due  lai’gely  to  lack  of  pi-oper  hygienic  knowledge 
and  care. 

HAITI 

New  hospital. — The  new  hospital  opened  at  Petit-Goave  early 
this  year  includes  a  combined  dispensary  and  operating  building,  a 
ward  building,  kitchen,  sanitary  arrangements,  and  storehouse. 
E.xtensions  have  also  been  authorized  for  future  construction.  {Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Financial  Adriser-lfeneral  Receiver.) 

Property  cards. — The  work  of  gathering  data  for  the  new 
property  cards,  begun  on  August  31,  1926,  was  completed  on  January 
29,  1927.  These  property  cards  contain  the  owner’s  name,  address, 
number  of  people  in  each  dwelling,  kinds  and  conditions  of  sanitary 
arrangements,  number  of  springs  or  wells,  drains,  condition  of  yards, 
and  disposition  of  garbage.  Klach  inspector  has  one  zone,  which  is 
divided  into  eight  districts.  The  chief  inspector  determines  the  size 
of  the  district,  which  usually  varies  from  50  to  110  properties,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  various  neighborhoods.  During  the  month 
of  January  22,919  property  inspections  were  made  in  Port  au  Prince. 
{Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver.) 

HONDURAS 

Public  Health  Service. — The  General  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
in  February  opened  a  new  daily  service  for  injection  of  neosalvarsan 
in  the  office  of  the  bureau  in  Tegucigalpa  and  in  other  cities  of  the 
Republic.  The  injections  are  sold  to  patients  for  injection  by  their 
own  physicians  or  at  a  higher  cost  will  be  injected  at  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Health.  A  house  visiting  service  has  been  organized  in 
connection  with  this  new  effort  to  stamp  out  venereal  disease. 
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FIxamixation  for  wet  nurses. — The  (leneral  Bureau  of  Health 
has  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  child  welfare  section  and  free 
milk  station  (Gota  de  Lt*che)  to  examine  women  who  desire  to 
become  wet  nurses.  These  women  in  addition  to  havinfi  a  medical 
examination  will  be  given  laboratory  tests  for  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis. 

MEXICO 

Anti.narcotic  week. — A  week  of  antinarcotic  education  was 
celebrated  in  Mexico  City  last  March  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Departments  of  Education  and  Industry,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health,  the  Government  of  the  Federal  District,  the  Public  Charity 
Board,  and  the  Newspaper  Employees’  Union  of  the  Federal  District. 
Lectures  were  given  by  well-known  physicians  on  the  dangers  of 
narcotic  drugs,  including  marihuana.  Theaters,  schools,  hospitals, 
military  posts,  prisons,  markets,  and  street  corners  were  the  scene  of 
these  talks.  Several  showings  of  The  Deatruetioii  of  Humanity,  an 
impressive  film  on  the  perils  of  drug  addiction,  were  given  before 
large  audiences. 

Reduction  of  infant  mortality. — The  Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  hopes  to  reduce  infant  mortality  in  Mexico  by  enlisting  the 
services  of  a  corps  of  voluntary  visiting  nurses,  who  will  be  instructed 
in  infant  care  and  feeding  by  means  of  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  given 
in  all  branches  of  the  bureau  throughout  the  Republic. 

NICAR.VGUA 

Work  of  Sanitary  Section. — The  Fourth  Section  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health,  which  has  charge  of  the  treatment  of  diseases 
caused  by  intestinal  parasites  and  of  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
tropical  diseases,  carried  on  the  following  work  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1926  throughout  the  country:  Examination  of  patients, 
5,302;  hemoglobin  tests,  2,700;  hookworm  treatments,  5,309;  treat¬ 
ment  for  other  intestinal  parasites,  608;  and  antihookworm  propa¬ 
ganda  lectures  in  public  halls,  in  schools,  in  the  laboratory,  and  in 
homes,  629,  reaching  4,901  persons. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Fourth  Section  is  located  in  Managua, 
but  sends  out  commissions  to  oversee  the  work  of  the  branch  labora¬ 
tories  in  other  cities.  There  are  two  classes  of  laboratories  established 
throughout  the  Republic;  the  permanent  ones  in  Managua,  Masaya, 
Leon,  Granada,  Chinandega,  Rivas,  and  Matagalpa  have  an  official 
who  travels  about  to  the  neighboring  towns  to  conduct  sanitation 
campaigns,  while  the  towns  of  Estelf,  Chontales,  Carazao,  Jinotega, 
and  others  (where  service  is  temporarily  suspended)  have  ambulatory 
laboratory  sections  which  care  for  the  surrounding  country. 

Dr.  Daniel  Malloy  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  was  in  Matagalpa 
early  in  January  with  Dr.  Bernab4  Rosales^  Chief  of  the  Fourth 
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Section  of  Sanitation,  to  establish  the  traveling  laboratory  services 
in  Jinotega  and  Matagalpa  and  to  inspect  the  sewer  construction 
in  progress  there. 

The  Sixth  Section  of  Sanitation,  in  charge  of  school  hygiene,  finds 
in  its  examination  of  school  children  that  the  ftiost  prevalent  diseases 
are  anaemia  and  other  troubles  resulting  from  lack  of  personal 
cleanliness  and  from  poor  nutrition. 

PARAGCAY 

Activities  of  tcbercclosis  hospital. — In  his  annual  report 
to  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare,  Dr.  Ernesto  Gruhn,  head  physician 
t»f  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  in  Asuncion,  stated  that  during  1926 
132  chronic  cases  had  been  treated  in  the  hospital,  an  average  of  40 
being  cared  for  at  one  time.  A  total  of  2,185  prescriptions  and  12,946 
injections  was  given,  and  while  no  cures  were  reported,  only  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  number  of  deaths — 37 — occurred. 

Reorganization  of  hospitals. — It  was  recently  announced  that 
after  the  practical  suspension  of  its  activities  for  the  past  five  years, 
the  Villarrica  Hospital  has  been  repaired  and  refurnished,  new 
furniture,  surgical  instruments,  medicine,  and  other  necessary 
articles  donated  by  the  Government  having  been  used  to  complete 
the  etpiipment  of  the  wards  and  operating  room.  At  present  the 
hospital  has  a  total  of  20  beds.  Similar  gifts,  following  the  erection 
of  a  new  building,  have  made  the  reorganization  of  the  hospital  at 
Goncepcion  also  possible. 

PERU 

Licensed  nurses  for  Central  Railway. — The  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  authorized  the  employment  of  two  licensed  nurses  on  the 
trains  of  the  Central  Railway  of  Peru.  The  services  of  these  nurses 
will  he  directed  to  attending  passengers  who  suffer  from  soroche,  or 
mountain  sickness,  due  to  the  effect  of  the  rarefied  air  of  high  altitudes, 
as  this  road  reaches  the  elevation  of  15,800  feet  in  crossing  the  Andes. 

Polyclinic  to  be  built  in  Lima. — A  recent  law  provides  for  the 
construction  of  a  polyclinic  in  Lima  for  the  Medical  School  of  that 
city.  For  the  support  of  this  organization  a  tax  of  6  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  placed  on  all  imported  pharmaceutical  preparations.  A 
commission  has  been  created  to  supervise  the  construction  of  the 
|)olyclinic,  said  commission  being  composed  of  the  Minister  of 
Instruction,  the  Director  of  Public  Health,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Medicine,  and  two  members  of  its  faculty. 

School  for  prison  e.mployees. — The  Chief  Executive,  considering 
that  a  scientific  plan  of  prison  reforms  can  not  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  a  properly  trained  personnel,  has  decreed  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  prison  guards  and  employees  in  the  Lima  penitentiary. 
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All  employees,  such  as  inspectors,  assistant  directors,  jjuards,  and 
similar  officials  connected  with  prison  work,  must  attend  this  school. 
Applicants  for  any  of  these  positions  must  also  enroll  in  the  prison 
school,  and  are  required  to  be  Peruvian  citizens,  by  birth  or  naturaliza¬ 
tion,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  55  years,  able  to  pass  a  physical 
examination. 

SALVADOR 

Addition  to  asylum  for  the  poor. — The  construction  of  the 
Francisca  Alfaro  Pavilion  for  Indians  has  been  started  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Sara  Asylum  for  the  Needy,  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador. 
This  new  building  will  be  a  two-story  structure  of  reinforced  concrete 
with  well-equipped  kitchen,  baths,  and  laundries.  Its  cost  has 
been  estimated  at  o0,000  colones. 

New  park  and  renovation  of  pi’blic  b.aths. — Plans  are  being 
made  for  the  construction  of  a  park  and  the  adequate  renovation  of 
the  public  baths  of  the  city  of  Usulutan. 

URUGUAY 

Lectures  by  French  specialists. — (Ireat  interest  was  recently 
aroused  in  Uruguayan  medical  circles  by  a  series  of  lectures  on 
parasitology  given  in  the  Institute  of  Hygiene,  Montevideo,  by  Drs. 
Emilio  Brumpt  and  M.  Langerou,  French  specialists  in  this  field. 
The  lectures  were  supplemented  by  extended  study  trips  throughout 
the  countiy. 

Inauguration  of  hospitals. — A  fully  equipped  hospital  recently 
erected  at  Durazno  at  an  estimated  cost  of  200,(M)()  pesos  was  formally 
opened  on  February  20,  1927.  Including  sev'eral  buildings  with 
operating  rooms,  ample  wards,  special  rooms  for  the  treatment  of 
contagious  diseases,  general  and  dental  clinics,  building  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  autopsies,  dormitory  and  dining  room  for  the  employees, 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  modern  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

According  to  an  announcement  in  Ld  Maiiaua,  Montevideo,  of 
March  9,  1927,  the  hospital  at  Sarandl  de  Yi,  built  by  Sr.  Jose  M. 
Rodriguez  Sosa  for  the  poor  of  that  city  and  named  in  honor  of  the 
donor,  was  opened  on  March  20,  1927,  and  its  administration  turned 
over  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare. 

Children’s  home  established. — A  children’s  home  to  care  foi 
hoys  under  12  and  girls  under  14  who  have  been  left  destitute,  or 
who  are  foundlings  or  orphans,  was  recently  established  in  Salto. 
Although  constructed  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  it 
will  he  administered  by  the  Public  Welfare  Society  of  Salto,  and  its 
activities  extended  to  aid  mothers  who  because  of  sickness  or  other 
causes  are  unable  to  support  themselves. 
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Pasteurization  of  milk. — In  its  session  of  March  14,  1927,  the 
Departmental  Council  of  Montevideo  decided  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  privately  owned  laboratories  for  the  Pasteurization 
of  milk. 

Conclusion  of  social  welfare  course. — Diplomas  and  service 
badges  were  recently  awarded  those  in  training  as  visiting  nurses  who 
had  successfully  completed  the  course  in  infant  hygiene  given  by  the 
Cruguayan  Child  Welfare  League  in  Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA 

Hospital  improvements  during  year. — Interesting  details  taken 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Inspector  of  the  General  Hospitals  in 
the  Federal  District  for  the  year  1926  state  that  in  the  amplification 
of  the  work  being  carried  on  by  the  various  departments  important 
purchases  of  surgical  instruments  as  well  as  other  necessarj"  equip¬ 
ment  were  made  during  the  year.  An  electric  generator  furnishing 
110  to  190  volts  electric  current  for  use  in  the  operating  room  was 
acquired  and  a  fully  equipped  endoscopic  laboratory  installed. 


ARGENTINA 


Argentina  honors  dead  Pan  American  fliers. — At  the 
untimely  death  of  the  two  young  Pan  American  Flight  aviators. 
Captain  Woolsey  and  Lieutenant  Benton,  who  lost  their  lives  as  a 
result  of  a  collision  over  Palomar  Field,  Buenos  Aires,  on  February  27, 
Argentina  tendered  through  her  officials,  her  Army,  and  her  people 
every  manifestation  of  sorrow  and  every  honor. 

BRAZIL 

Tablet  marking  house  where  Dom  Pedro  II  died. — Recently 
a  tablet  was  unveiled  on  the  Hotel  Bedford,  the  last  home  of  Dom 
Pedro  II,  in  Paris,  where  he  died  on  December  5,  1891.  The  bronze 
tablet  is  the  work  of  Jean  Magrou,  a  well-known  sculptor,  who 
made  several  busts  of  the  former  Emperor  of  Brazil.  Dr.  Heitor 
da  Silva  Costa,  a  Brazilian  engineer  and  architect  now  working  in 
Paris  on  the  statue  of  Christ,  which  is  to  he  erected  on  the  Corcovado 
(a  peak  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  harbor),  suggested  the  placing  of  the 
tablet.  He  made  an  eloquent  address  at  the  unveiling  ceremony, 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  fine  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  possessed 
by  the  late  Emperor  of  Brazil. 
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Rudyakd  Kipling  visits  Brazil. — Kudyard  Kipling,  the  famous 
British  author,  arrived  in  Brazil  on  February  13,  1927,  where  he  was 
much  honored  during  his  stay  by  the  men  of  letters  and  the  society 
of  Brazil.  He  was  received  by  the  National  Academy  of  Brazil  at  a 
special  session  given  in  his  honor. 

DOMINICAN  REPCBLIC 

New  daily  paper. — The  Bulletin  is  pleased  to  note  the  receipt  of 
the  newspaper  La  Opinion,  a  new  daily  published  in  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Since  the  first  number  of  this  newspaper  appeared 
early  last  January,  45  agencies  have  been  opened  in  various  towns, 
and  according  to  a  notice  published  in  La  Opinion  it  is  hoped  to 
increase  this  number  to  70  in  the  near  future. 

GUATEMALA 

Archaeological  excursion. — According  to  the  Diario  de  Centro- 
America  of  February  15,  1927,  150  residents  of  Guatemala  City 
recently  made  a  trip  under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical  and  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  to  Quirigua  and  San  Felipe  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  pre-Columbian  monoliths  and  ruins  found  there. 

PANAMA 

Death  of  Kicardo  Arias. — Senor  Ricardo  Arias,  a  Panaman 
patriot,  died  March  7,  1927,  and  was  buried  in  Panama  City  on 
March  8  with  national  and  municipal  honors.  In  addition  to  the 
Government  representatives,  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and 
Canal  Zone  officials,  a  multitude  of  citizens  attended  the  funeral  of 
this  distinguished  citizen,  who  had  served  the  Nation  in  many 
capacities,  including  those  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and 
Fiscal  Agent. 

San  Malo,  Panamas'  violinist. — Senor  Alfredo  San  Malo,  a 
young  Panaman  violinist,  who  in  1916  was  one  of  the  two  foreign 
students  admitted  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  recently  made  his 
debut  in  the  United  States  after  having  achieved  a  high  reputation 
in  Europe.  Senor  San  Malo  played  at  a  musicale  in  the  Panaman 
Legation  in  Washington  in  December,  1926,  and  later  gave  a  public 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  City,  at  both  of  which  he  was 
enthusiastically  received.  He  is  now  making  a  concert  tour  of  the 
United  States. 

PERU 

Progress  of  La  Punta. — A  short  distance  from  Lima,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  that  city  by  an  excellent  automobile  road,  the  town  of 
La  Punta,  located  on  the  Pacific  coast,  near  the  port  of  Callao,  is 
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fast  bocoining  the  principal  bathing  beach  for  society  circles  of  the 
(’apital.  Under  the  present  mayor,  Senor  Luis  Larco,  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  few  months.  All  the  streets 
throughout  the  town  have  been  paved  and  powerful  electric  lights 
placed  along  the  principal  streets  and  avenues.  .Vlong  the  sea  front 
a  beautiful  malecon  or  sea  wall,  constructed  of  cement,  has  been 
built,  making  a  delightful  promenade. 

URlOrAY 

New  Uabinet  Officers. — The  following  have  been  chosen  as 
Ministers  in  the  Cabinet  of  Dr.  .luan  Campisteguy,  the  new  President 
of  Uruguay:  Don  Kufino  T.  Dominguez,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Oeneral  Estanislao  Mendoza  y  Duran,  Minister  of  War  and  Marine; 
Dr.  Eugenio  *1.  Lagarmilla,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Dr.  Pablo 
Minelli,  Minister  of  the  Treasury;  Don  Enricpie  Rodriguez  Fahregat, 
Minister  of  Education;  Dr.  Eduardo  Acevedo  Alvarez,  Minister  of 
Industry;  Engineer  Victor  Benavidez,  Minister  of  Public  VV’orks. 

VENEZUELA 

(liFT  OF  Legation  property. — Deeply  significant  of  the  friendship 
between  Peru  and  V’enezuela  was  the  formal  presentation  last 
February  of  the  deed  of  the  Venezuelan  Legation  property  in  Lima 
to  the  latter  country  by  the  Peruvian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Dr.  Pedro  Jos6  Rada  y  Gamio,  and  Sr.  Samuel  Barrenechea  y 
Raygada,  senior  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Sr.  Emilio  Ochoa,  Minister 
of  Venezuela  to  Peru,  accepted  the  gift,  expressing  his  gratitude  on 
behalf  of  the  V’enezuelan  Government. 

Msit  of  Admiral  Hughes. — The  arrival  at  La  Guaira  on 
February  23,  1927,  of  the  Seattle  with  her  distinguished  party  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  short  visit  paid  by  Admiral  Charles  F.  Hughes, 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  to  the  Government  of  V’enezuela.  The 
time  during  his  brief  stay  was  occupied  with  ceremonies  and  social 
functions  held  in  his  honor. 

New  State  Capital. — According  to  El  Vnirerxal  of  Caracas  for 
February  9,  1927,  the  Capital  of  the  State  of  Miranda  has  been 
moved  from  Ocumare  de  Tuy  to  Los  Teques  in  conformity  with  the 
new  State  constitution. 
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Mar.  ‘22 
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('ommerce  and  industries  of  Haiti  for  the  year  1926... 
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Eeonomic  and  commercial  summary  of  Haiti  for 
March,  1927. 
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Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  La  Ceiba  dis¬ 
trict  for  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1926. 

PANAMA 

Mar.  16 

James  B.  Stewart,  consul  at  La  Ceiba. 
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